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Te Silver Wraith 


The “Silver Wraith” is in the tradi- 
tion which has made Rolls-Royce the 
“Best Car in the World.”’ It expresses 
much that has been learnt from the 
research and experience so uniquely 
associated with Rolls-Royce during 
recent years, 
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Supplies of REV-ROBE (the travel wardrobe 
hardly larger than a hat-box), in which the creaseless 
automatic folding and packing of dresses or suits is 
literally a matter of seconds, and of REVELATION—the suit- 
case that adjusts itself for a week-end, week or month— 
are still only a fraction of the demand, so please be patient 
until your Stores or Luggage Dealer can supply you. 


REVELATION 


SCIENTIFICALLY LUGGAGE 


170 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.|) 


(Agents for Revelation Supplies Ltd.) 
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Zoning restrictions now lifted. 
Obtainable everywhere in 
moderate quantities. 
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MEDIUM-SWEET 
Down in the heart of ‘Glorious Devon’—in the path- OR DRY 
way of the sun—the Whiteways have been growing 


apples and making cyder for over 300 years 
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DISCOVERY OF IMMENSE IMPORTANCE IN CHINESE ARCHAOLOGY AND 
THE ONLY IMPERIAL TOMB OF ITS KIND 


ART: THE TOMB OF WANG CHIEN 
TO BE SCIENTIFICALLY EXCAVATED. 


THE STORY AND OTHER PICTURES OF THIS DISCOVERY ARE GIVEN ON PAGES 429, 430 AND 431. 
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E are seldom generous to our professional 
fighting men. It has been our parsimonious 
custom for centuries to recruit them on a dual basis: 
the rank and file by starvation and the commissioned 
ranks by an appeal—made to those who can afford to 
answer it—to honour. Judging by results, the system 
appears to have paid us well ; our Services have been 
cheap in peace and, after terrible carly sufferings and 
vicissitudes, victorious in war. Someone, naturally, 
has paid the price for this; it makes one feel rather 
ashamed when one thinks of it, for it is, of course, the 
professional fighting man. Again and again at the 
outset of our wars he has sacrificed himself to give 
England time to buckle on her neglected armour ; 
has “‘ saved the sum of things for pay,’’ and what pay ! 
Had we been a poor nation, there might have been more 
excuse for our parsimony towards our fighting men. But 
till this last war, at any rate, we were a very rich one. 
It seems rather hard, therefore, that for ideological 
reasons of a new kind we should 
now deprive the professional 
fighting man of his last remaining 
million-to-one chance of growing 
modestly rich. In the old days 
sailors at least had a sporting 
chance, in time of war, to make 
fortunes; prize-money in thé 
eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries brought more than one 
gallant tar a country seat or, in 
a humbler, lower-deck milieu, a 
snug little hostelry in some port 
where sailors congregated. And 
even after prize- money was 
whittled down into a communal 
shadow of its former princely self, 
the occasional habit of making 
parliamentary grants to success- 
ful commanders at the end of 
victorious wars still continued. 
That such grants were usually 
accompanied by the basest in- 
gratitude to the rank and file who 
had made their victories possible 
is true enough. But one ingrati- 
tude is no justification for 
another. I have never heard or 
read of any old soldier or sailor 
grudging a famous and victorious 
General or Admiral his reward. 
After all, such rewards were very 
rare, and the hazards run by those 
who won them were extraordin- 
arily great. Undeserved defeat, 
an early grave, crippling wounds, 
penury, heartbreaking frustration 
and repeated misfortune have 
been the lot of our finest naval 
and military commanders on far 
more occasions than victory and 
public applause. Those who have 
won the latter—the Nelsons, 
Wellingtons, Hawkes, Haigs, 
Beattys of our history—might so 
easily and so often, had their luck 
been out, have achieved only the 
former. The hazards of a naval or 
military life are so many: the 
odds so heavily weighted against those who follow it. 
For this reason, at a moment when our legislators 
are voting themselves increased salaries and when 
West End hotels are flashy with those who somehow, 
despite our Gilbertian taxation system, have patently 
made fortunes out of the late war, it seems a little 
invidious that those who commanded our fighting 
forces in the great victories of the last three years 
should not have received the modest and—to the 
nation—almost ridiculously inexpensive rewards 
hitherto customary on such occasions. Achievements 
unequalled in history, which in former ages would have 
won their authors princedoms and principalities, are, 
in our austere age, to be remunerated by the Treasury's 
bare wages, and not one penny more. The half-pay 
of a senior Naval, Military or Air Force officer, after 
it has been subjected to income tax and strained by the 
increased cost of every commodity, is a very meagre 
sum, Compare it, let us say, with the financial 
resources of a successful motor-car manufacturer or 
even with that of a senior Civil Servant. It offers 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


little or no chance of making any provision for wife 
or children in the event of an early death after retire- 
ment. And the age of retirement for Regular Service- 
men, it should be remembered, is far earlier than that 
in other professions. Their earning years—the years, 
that is, in which they can hope to draw even the 
modest annual stipends paid to high-ranking officers— 
are by the nature of things very brief. And the strain 
imposed upon them in those years, if they happen to 
coincide with a great war, is enormous. 

Most of the Service chiefs whom I have encountered 
during the past few years are to-day retiring, or are 
about to retire, to very modest circumstances. A few 
of the very highest, like Field-Marshal Alexander, are 
taking up other duties remunerated by the State 
they have served so well; a few, like Field-Marshal 
Montgomery, are remaining for a year or two longer 
in the Services they have led with such superlative 
skill. The majority can look for no such good fortune. 





THE DEATH OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS AND SKETCH, LTD. : 
A GREAT NEWSPAPER PROPRIETOR, WHO RAISED OVER {17,500,000 DURING THE WAR AS CHAIRMAN OF 
THE RED CROSS PENNY-A-WEEK FUND. 
The death occurred on April 10 of Lord Southvesed of Bos wy Chairman and Managing-Director ot Odhams Press, Ltd., 
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Having by their gifts and professional skill saved their 
country from losses and disasters far greater than the 
national wealth createtl by even the most richly 
rewarded prince of industry, they are retiring to small 
suburban villas or country cottages, to washing up 
dishes and planning petty economies in a world which, 
if the last post-war period is any criterion, will prob- 
ably give little or no thought to retired sailors, 
soldiers and airmen. The divisional commander whose 
imaginative ‘genius and sympathy fostered the first 
and pioneer battle school which initiated the new 
training that enabled the still inexperienced infantry of 
Britain and America to storm the D-Day beaches, and 
in less than a year break and rout the veteran armies 
of Germany, has recently retired to a small holding 
in the country to grow food, unaided, with his own 
hands to keep himself and an invalid wife. It is 
characteristic of the man, and of the selfless life of 
service of those whom he so perfectly represents and 
typifies, that he has never expected or looked for any 
other reward. But I do not think that excuses the 
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rest of us for not making that reward more com- 
mensurate with the services which he and his like 
have rendered us. But for those services we should 
be in a miserable plight indeed. It was the instrument 
that men such as these fashioned, cared for in spite of 
our neglect, and used with such skill and genius that 
has kept us out of Belsen and Buchenwald. 

Skill and genius! These seem scarcely adequate 
words with which to write of the qualities that enabled 
Wavell to hold the Nile Delta with 50,000 ill-equipped 
Imperial troops against 500,000 of Mussolini’s vaunted 
legionaries ; of Andrew Cunningham and Somerville 
and their dauntless lieutenants—such men as Syfret, 
Vian, Boyd and Lyster—who, in the teeth of greater 
odds than have ever faced British naval commanders 
in history, kept the ring of sea-power round Hitler’s 
Europe to the south (its weakest, most perilously 
strained point) at a time when its breaking would have 
overwhelmed Russia, deluged all Asia and Africa, and 
exposed not only Britain but 
America to almost certain destruc- 
tion ; Alexander, who twice saved 
an indispensable and hopelessly 
circumstanced British Army from 
disaster and then wore down and 
routed, in a series of victories 
unparalleled since the days of 
Wellington the great German and 
Italian armies that guarded the 
under-belly of the Axis. Think of 
Montgomery, the great tactical 
genius who stands in the annals 
of generalship with Cromwell, 
Clive and Stonewall Jackson ; of 
Bernard Paget, the man who 
fashioned almost out of nothing 
the matchless weapon Montgomery 
used—the John Moore of our age 
and the most shabbily-treated by 
Fortune of all our higher com- 
manders ; of Slim and Leese and 
Stopford in the Far East; of 
Lindsell, the great administrator 
who supplied the marches of 
armies far greater than Napoleon’s 
across impassable deserts and 
jungles ; of the great seamen who, 
in the tradition of Collingwood 
and Jervis, kept the Atlantic, the 
North Sea and the Arctic the 
bridgeway of democracy—Tovey, 
Bruce Fraser, Moore, Noble, 
Horton ; of the airmen, Portal and 
Tedder, Coningham and Slessor, 
of Newell and Dowding who 
planned and won the Battle of 
Britain, and Bomber Harris, who 
never relaxed his ever-tightening 
grip on the vitals of Germany 
until the Ruhr and the Rhineland 
and Berlin itself were a desert of 
impotent, smoking rubble. Think, 
too, of those others who paid the 
supreme price for their, to us, 
priceless services; of two out of 
three of our D-Day Commanders- 
in-Chief : Leigh-Mallory, brother 
of the man who stormed Everest, 
and Ramsay, the great Admiral who brought our 
Army back from France in 1940 and carried it back 
there again in 1944 in the two greatest amphibious 
exercises in human history; of John Dill and of 
Dudley Pound, dying at their posts; of Gort, selfless 
and indomitable, whose choice of books, the Bible 
and my “English Saga,’’ on his projected forlorn- 
hope invasion of Sicily from Malta I shall always 
regard as the greatest compliment ever paid me; of 
my one-time schoolfellow, “‘ Strafer’’ Gott, of Wingate, 
of Rennie of the Highland Division, of Tom Phillips, 
of Jock Campbell, and many another. Have the fight- 
ing Services of Britain, or of any other country, ever pro- 
duced so many great men in so short a compass of time ? 

I have left one name to the last—perhaps the 
greatest of all—Alan Brooke. What as a nation we 
owe to him, his wisdom, his self-restraint, his guiding 
patient counsel, his swift, brilliant mind, his courage 
we shall not-learn till the treasure-tomb of history is 
opened. But we shall learn’ one day, and perhaps that 
will be reward enough. 


LORD SOUTHWOOD, 


N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from ‘“ The Illustrated London News" of Ont Hunprep Years Aco ell, in future, be given from time to time. 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL, SHOWING BOMB DAMAGE TO NEIGHBOURING BUILDINGS 
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BOMB DAMAGE ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL: A VIEW 
LOOKING DOWN INTO THE CHANCEL OF THIS MAGNIFICENT GOTHIC EDIFICE. 


During the war Cologne Cathedral was severely damaged in R.A.F. raids. 
Naturally the Cathedral was not the target, but the lovely Gothic structure 
suffered from its proximity to the main railway station and the famous Hohen- 
zollern Bridge over the Rhine. The Cathedral also suffered considerable damage 
when the Germans blew up the bridge in their getreat. In order to preserve 
the fabric, temporary repairs are now being carried out to the roof and windows. 
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COLOGNE CATHEDRAL AND THE R.AF, 


BLITZ: REPAIRS TO A FAMOUS BUILDING. 
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TEMPORARY REPAIRS TO COLOGNE CATHEDRAL: A GERMAN MASON AT WORK 
ON A BROKEN STONE MOULDING AT A DIZZY HEIGHT ABOVE THE CITY. 














THE BADLY-DAMAGED ROOF OF THE CATHEDRAL: A WORKMAN STRIPPING 
OFF THE OLD LEAD RLADY FOR THE NEW ZINC COVERING. 


It is estimated that 15,000 square yards of zinc will be required to cover the 
roof alone. The foundation-stone of Cologne Cathedral was laid in 1248, but 
work on the building was abandoned in the early sixteenth century. Work was 
restarted in 1842 and in 1880 the sompletion of the Cathedral was celebrated in 
the presence of the Emperor. The choir is the oldest part of tne building, 
and. there has been considerable restoration and improvement since 1880. 
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THE RUHR TO-DAY: VIEWS OF A DISPUTED AND WAR-TORN TERRITORY. 


Drawincs By W. SELLARS. 
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THE MOHNE DAM AS SEEN IN APRIL 1945, THREE YEARS AFTER THE FAMOUS BOMBING ASSAULT LED BY WING-COMMANDER GIBSON, V.C., ON MAY 16, 1942. REPAIR 
OF THE BREACH (LIGHTER AREA, CENTRE) WAS BEGUN THREE DAYS AFTER THE ATTACK, THE TORPEDO NETS (FOREGROUND) BEING THEN ADDED. 
6 
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THE WRECKAGE OF THE WESEL BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE, SCENE OF THE HISTORIC BRITISH CROSSING ON MARCH 23, 1945, WITH THE RUINS OF WESEL 
VISIBLE ON THE FAR (EAST) BANK. THE ARTIST WAS WITH NO. 1 COMMANDO BRIGADE, WHICH CROSSED THE RIVER IN “BUFFALOES"’ AND STORMED WESEL. 


The Anglo-French discussions on the production and allocation of coal from 
the Ruhr mines in the British zone of Germany, which opened at Essen on 
April 12, followed recent deciarations of French policy on the future of the 
historically-disputed Ruhr territory. It was on April 7 that M. Bidault, French 


Foreign Minister, in a speech at Lille, reaffirmed the French policy which he. 


had outlined in the National Assembly on March 17—to give the Ruhr an 
international régime, both politically and economically. It was, he said, 
essential that the Ruhr, with its “‘ European treasure’ of coal, should be 


treated as a political entity independent of Germany. “ Germany,” said 
M. Bidault, “ must be treated with the rigour which public interest demands 
and with the equity which France has never failed to observe towards any- 
body."" Two days later, on April 9, the French Government announced its 
formal acceptance of Mr. Byrnes's proposal to call a meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers of Great Britain, France, the United States and the U.S.S.R., in 
Paris on April 25, when the Ruhr will be an important item of the agenda. 
Meanwhile, the hope has been expressed that in the interim the French 

(Continued opposite. 
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THE RUHR: ECHOES OF ALLIED BOMBING IN THE WRECKAGE OF KRUPPS. 


Drawtncs py W. SELLARS. 
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TYPICAL OF THE RUINS OF GERMAN INDUSTRY IN THE RUHR: THE TOWER OF KRUPPS HEAD OFFICE AT ESSEN STANDING AS A LANDMARK AMONG ACRES 
OF RUBBLE WHICH ONCE REPRESENTED THE LEADING FOUNT OF GERMAN WAR PRODUCTION. THE OFFICE BUILDING ITSELF IS LITTLE MORE THAN A SHELL. 


A HUGE GUN TURRET IN THE MAKING, DESIGNED TO HOUSE HEAVY, LONG-RANGE 
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COASTAL GUNS, AND DISCOVERED IN THE LEAST-DAMAGED SECTION OF THE 


WORKS AFTER ALLIED BOMBING HAD PUT KRUPPS OUT OF COMMISSION. THE “GUNS” ARE SOLID STEEL DUMMIES, MOUNTED FOR TESTING THE TURRET. 


Continued.) 

Government will have an opportunity of examining the British Government's 
counter-proposals for a settlement in Western Germany. The subject of these 
discussions, the Ruhr to-day is for the first time in history an area of ruin. 
Below ground, the coal-mines are still a potential source of rich output, but 
above ground the vast industries of the area are at a standstill. “ Travelling 
through the Ruhr,” writes the artist who made these drawings, and who him- 
self was with the British forces at the historic crossing of the Rhine just over 
a year ago, “one cannot help but feel great desolation when confronted with 


the miles upon miles of devastation and terrifying results of three years’ 
intensive bombing. Populations of whole towns are homeless, most of the 
inhabitants living by choice as well as necessity in cellars and foxholes. 
Krupps at Essen, once the heart of the German arsenal and covering some 
several square miles, is just one mass of twisted iron, steel and masonry; as 
indeed, are the industrial sections of Duisburg, Dusseldorf, Dortmund, Bochum, 
and other factory cities. The effect of such desolation on post-war Germany 
must present an immense problem for many generations.” 
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“ENGLAND AND THE MEDITERRANEAN TRADITION: STUDIES IN ART, HISTORY AND LITERATURE”: 
EDITED BY THE WARBURG AND COURTAULD INSTITUTES. 


ERE, under one general title, are fifteen essays 
from the “‘ Journal of the Warburg and 
Courtauld Institutes’’ which have been deemed “ of 
sufficient interest to a wider circle of readers to justify 
their republication as a separ- 
ate book.’’ Let no man suppose 
that it is a consecutive book 
exposing some general theme in 
its development. The essays 
are as miscellaneous as those 
periodically gathered together 
by such bodies as the Royal 
Society of Literature and the 
English Association, in which 
one may find treatises on sub- 
jects as diverse as (I am plausi- 
bly inventing) “‘ Links between 
‘ Beowulf’ and the Icelandic 
Sagas,”’ ‘‘ Amorous Latin Poems 
in Medieval England’’ and 
‘* The Influence of the Tenny- 
sonian Treatment of Landscape 
on Twentieth-Century Poets.”’ 
The themes range from “ The 
Ruthwell Cross’’ to ‘“ The 
Alliance of England and Sicily 
in the Second Half of the 
Twelfth Century,” from “‘ John 
of Salisbury and Pseudo- 
Plutarch’’ to ‘‘ The Imagery 
of Ben Jonson’s ‘ Masque of 
Blackness,’ ’’ from ‘‘ A Giottes- 
que Episode in English Mediz- 
val Art ’’ to ‘‘ Benjamin West’s 
‘ Death of General Wolfe’ and 
the Popular History Piece”’ ; 
with interludes about Psalters, 
Miniaturists, Classical Church- 
Design, Julian the Apostate 
at Hampton Court, Hogarth, 
Blake, and other’ themes. 
Nothing, on the surface, could 
be more of a jumble ; but there 
are everywhere links. 

It is impossible to examine 
and discuss on a single page all 
the information and theories 
here bound together. I can 

only glance at one or two of 
pose 8 [SF these apparently heterogeneous 
brated monument, now essays. Mr. Rudolf Wittkower 
— Fhe -— throws considerable light on 
central panel shows Christ. ‘‘ Pseudo-Palladian Elements in 
standing on the heads of English Neo-Classical Architec- 
lion and the dragon shalt ture.’’ His theme is certain 
ms me —~ —" motives commonly supposed to 

be Palladian, but which are 
either not Palladian at all or else are only ephemeral 
experiments of Palladio’s. For instance, 
there is the elegant and widespread 
‘* Venetian Window,” of which the one 
at Boodle’s is familiar to everyone who 
uses St. James’s Street. ‘‘ The ‘ Vene- 
tian window’ is the one motive which 
everybody associates immediately with 
English Palladianism. It consists of 
three lights, the large central one being 
arched, while the two smaller ones are 
covered by a straight architrave. The 
Basilica at Vicenza is the famous ex- 
ample of Palladio’s use of the motive on 
a grand scale, and from there it re- 
ceived its name of‘ Palladian Motive.’ 
In the. Basilica a continuous sequence 
of the motive in two stories, each framed 
by a large order, screens the medizval 
town-hall. By the regular repetition 
of the monumental motive the wall is 
reduced to a minimum, and a rhythm 
based on the approximately equal 





THE RUTHWELL CROSS. 
The photograph is taken 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


authority for such a usage ? Palladio was not at all fond 
of the ‘ Palladian’ motive for isolated windows, and 
only one precedent exists, the Villa Angarano, near 
Bassano. This was never finished. ... Moreover, 
the villa belongs to Palladio’s juvenilia (1548), and 
he never returned to the simple type of the three-light 
window in his later periods.’”” It can almost, 
therefore, be regarded as an English invention ; 
because it suited us we took up something he had 
discarded. 

This essay makes a useful appendix to Mr. Summer- 
son’s recent book on Georgian Architecture. Another 
footnote to eighteenth-century Art is Mr. Charles 
Mitchell’s paper on West’s ‘‘ Death of Wolfe.’’ West’s 
reputation, like Haydon’s, has now sunk to nothing. 


‘But. he created a revolution in his day and left an 


abiding fashion behind him. When he first showed the 
picture, classical costume was the mode for heroic 
pictures. ‘‘ George III., disappointed that he had not 
bought the picture, once told West that he had been 
dissuaded by reports that it had been censured because 
it represented heroic characters in coats, breeches and 
cocked hats, which was ridiculous and impaired the 
dignity of the subject.’’ Reynolds went for West on 
the same _ grounds; 
West stoutly defended 
his realism, and Rey- 
nolds, when he saw 
the finished work, 
withdrew : ‘‘ Mr. West 
has conquered. He 
has treated his 
subject as it ought 
to be treated. I 
retract my objections 
against the _ intro- 
duction of any other 
circumstances into 
historical pictures 
than those which 
are requisite and 
appropriate; and I 
foresee that this pic- 
ture will not only 
become most popular, 
but occasion a re- 
volution in the art.” 
He was right. The 
general public at 
last got the sort 
of picture it: wanted : 
made available for 
it by Boydell, who 
commissioned an en- 
graving which brought 
him in £15,000. 
Print-sellers did not 
fail to notice that, 





to throw his chest out, is 
Xenophon’s 
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THE STATUARY’S YARD. FROM 

This charming document of eighteenth-century taste, with the French dancing-master showing Antinous how 

in the book Fe tren, te Se Sage bem Beeed ca a postage in 
““Memorabilia”” in which Socrates discusses the theory of beauty. 


Wellington and Blucher,” “‘ The Trial of Charles e0" 
“The Trial of William, Lord. Russell’’: I suppose 
the latest successful practitioner of the mode was 
Lady Butler, with ‘‘ The Roll Call,’”’ “‘ The Return from 
Inkerman,”’ and the rest of them. Were the Royal 
Academy still to encourage the type, engravings would 
doubtless follow, and be disseminated. It hardly 
seems likely : but the time may come when the school 
will be allowed its historical place and recover a 
certain interest. 

All the papers are good; and, as I suggested, 
this apparent higgledy-piggledy is not so fortuitous as 
it seems. The links are really there, as they are 
bound to be in any collection of essays about European 
“ Art, History and Literature.”” The editors are 
aware of them. 


They say in their Preface: ‘‘ The word ‘ Medi- 


terranean ’ summons up before the mind’s eye the map 
of that sea on the shores of which arose the civilisations 
of the ancient world. In the title of this book the word 
is intended to cover the tradition whence Europe has 
drawn her nourishment’ through the centuries, in 
its antique, early Christian, Medieval, Renaissance and 
the persistence of 


post-Renaissance forms 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH’S “ ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY,” 1753. 


the Mediterranean tradition in England 
through all the vicissitudes of her history 
is a witness to the essential unity of 
European civilisation.’’ ‘‘ What should they 
know of England who only England 
know?" wrote Kipling, all too truly: 
though he did not necessarily imply the 
need of physical travel : as Disraeli remarked, 
“If you have enough imagination [with 
a basis, presumably, on reading and con- 
versation] you don’t need experience.” 
It might also be asked: “‘ What should 
they know of Europe who only Europe 
know?” And Europe means the Medi- 
terranean and its clients. it means 
Athens, Rome and Jerusalem, the influence 
of which was spread through Athens and 
Rome. Any Englishman (even if he thinks 
he is a sceptic) who lives by any standards 
at all, and honestly asks himself whence 
those standards came, will find, whether he 





is thinking about God or his neighbour, 
personal or public conduct, law, taste, 
manners and all else, that whatever dis- 
tinguishes him from the natural savage 
he has derived from the Mediterranean— 
or from countries whither the Medi- 
terranean influence has spread and whence 
it has been reflected. 

The plates are lavish ; and it is to be hoped that 
the Institutes will produce a succession of volumes as 
varied and interesting. 


alternation of arched and straight parts 
prevails, In English eighteenth-century 
architecture the motive was hardly ever 


o in this way. It is, however, time and not in ¢ 
employed i t y said “Mr. West has conquered. He has treated his 
common in a less monumental form 


, 7 a . Iustrations reproduced from the book “ England and the Mediterranean Tradition” 
used for isolated windows. ¢ ould Publishers, The Oxford Uninersity Prose. 
E English architects quote  Palladio’s pons, 


“THE DEATH OF WOLFE”; BY BENJAMIN WEST (1738-1820). 


One of the most popular pictures of its day and the first of the popular history pieces, West's “ Death 
of Wolfe’ was originally censured essmep the fauees ween sheen tm fie and 


costume. Reynolds, who at -_ held this view, changed h 
subject as it ought to be treated.” 


; by Courtesy of the 











and for more than roo years the oufput of engrav- 
ings after historical paintings was enormous. Still, 
in old-fashioned hotels, may be found in multi- 
tudes “The Death of Nelson,” “ The Meeting of 





“ England and the Mediterranean Tradition: Studies in Art, 
it. and Literature.” Edited by the Warburg aud Courtauld 
Institutes, University of London. With many Illustranons, (Oxford 
University Press; {2 2s.) 
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LIEUT.-COM. R. P. 
LONSDALE, R8.N. 
Lieut.-Commander Rupert 
Philip Lonsdale, com- 
mander of the mine-laying 
submarine “Seal,” at a 
court-martial at Ports- 
mouth on April 11 was 
honourably acquitted of 
charges arising from the 
capture of the “ Seal” by 
the Germans in May 1940. 
The six-year-old mystery 
“Seal” has been 


Right.) 
LIEUT.-COM. T. B. J. D. 
BUTLER, R.N. 
Lieut..Commander Butler, 
first officer of the ‘‘ Seal,” 
and one of the casualties, 
attended the court-martial. 


ee 


(Left.) 
LT. T. A. BEET, R.N. 
Lieut. Trevor Agar Beet, 
who took over command 
of the “Seal” when 
Lieut.-Commander Lons- 
dale was ordered to swim 
to a German seaplane, 
was honourably acquitted 
of two charges of failing 
to ensure the sinking of 
the “‘Seal” to prevent 
her from falling into 
enemy hands. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: 


PERSONALITIES IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 
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(Right.) 
ERNST 


Ernst 
formerly 


(Left.) 

SIR EVAN JENKINS. 
Sir Evan Jenkins, ap- 
pointed on October 4, 1945, 
to succeed Sir Bertrand 
Glancy as Governor of the 
Punjab, took over his new 
duties on April 9. He was 
previously Private Secre- 
tary to the Viceroy. He 
was educated at Rugby 
and Balliol College, Oxford. 
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KALTEN- 
* BRUNNER. 


Kaltenbrunner, 
Himmler’s 


deputy and Chief of 
the S.S. Security Police, 
has been pleading his 
defence at Nuremberg, 
and proving himself 


the most 


inept Nazi 


apologist yet to enter 
the witness-box. 
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(Left.) 

GENERAL SOKOLOVSKY. 
General Sokolovsky has 
been appointed as com- 
mander-in-Chief of the 
Soviet occupation forces 
in Germany and Soviet 
member of the Control 
Council, in succession to 


‘The verdict was indirectly ay 
an honourable acquittal of ae : MR, 
all the fifty-two surviving a FRASER 
ratings and six officers of 
the ship. The court-martial 
lasted for two days. 


Marshal Zhukov. The ap- 
pointment was announced 
by General Sokolovsky 
himself at a meeting of the 
Allied Control Council in 
Berlin on April 10. 


JINNAH (R.) GREETED BY COLONEL D. M. 
ON HIS ARRIVAL FOR A CONFERENCE WITH 
THE BRITISH CABINET MISSION. 
On April 4 the Cabinet mission heard Mr. Jinnah, leader of the 
\ All-India Muslim League, elaborate for three hours his claim 
\ to an independent state for Muslims in a free India. Colonei 
chs who greeted him upon arrival at the Viceroy’s Lodge ‘ 
\ 
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} in New Delhi, is political A.D.C. to the Secretary of State. 
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Sar iced Sob ; 
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WITH DR. AND MRS. SCHERMERHORN OUTSIDE A HOUSE 
THEY 
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INDONESIAN DELEGATION 
ON THE HOOGE VELUWE WHERE 

ARE CONFERRING IN SECRET. 
The conference on the future of Java between repre- 
sentatives of the Netherlands Government and the 
Indonesian delegation opened on April 9 under con- 
ditions of the strictest secrecy near Apeldoorn. Our 
photograph shows (1. to r.) Dr. Soewandy, Indonesian 
Minister of Justice ; Mrs. Schermerhorn ; Dr. Soedar- 
noso, Indonesian Minister of Home Affairs; Dr. 
Schermerhorn, the Dutch Prime Minister, and Dr. 

Pringodigdo, Indonesian Minister of Traffic. 
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MINISTER (R.), M. QAWAM-ES-SULTANEH, AND PRINCE MOZAFFAR 
PERSIAN UNDER-SECRETARY OF 
STATE, CONFER IN TEHRAN. 
Persia has asked the United Nations Security Council 
to reject the demand by M. Gromyko, the Soviet 
delegate, to remove the Persian question from the | 
Council’s agenda. request was made in a letter \ 
from the Persian Ambassador in the United States, } 
M. Hussein Ala, to the United Nations Secretary- 
General, M. Lie. Our photograph shows M. Qawam, 
the Persian Prime Minister, conferring with his = 


THE PERSIAN PRIME 
M rents Om yen FIROUZ, 
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Secretary of State, Prince Mozaffar Firouz. 
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SIR GEORGE RANKIN. 
ion, Seath occurred on os * | & Gosres FOUR MEMBERS OF THE NEW CABINET IN GREECE: 
a Pe Bars . M. MAVROMICHALIS; M. THEOTOKIS, AND M 
distinguished devoted to the administration =. AS ; . , : } 
the I ‘ow, first a i A new Government has been formed in Greece on the basis of a coalition of Populists and associated } 
' 
’ 


The death occurred on April 10 of Lord May, 
author of the famous “May Report” of 1931 
which led to the formation of the National Gc vern 
ment and the drastic reform of the country’s 
finances. He was seventy-four. He had been 
chairman of the Import Duties Advisory Com- 
mittee since 1932. or many years he worked 
with the Prudential Assurance Company. 
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TSALDARIS ; ‘ 
STEPHANOPOULOS. , 


of the Indian law, first as a Judge, then as Chief , > 
Justice of the High Court of tta, and from groups and a right-centre combination, under the Premiership of M. Poulitsas, a Judge. M. Tsaldaris, 
1935 until 1944 as one of the salaried members of the Populist leader, is Minister of Foreign Affairs, and three other Populists, M. Theotokis, 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. ’ Stephanopoulos, and M. Mavromichalis, hold the portfolios of the Interior, Finance, and Defence | } 
respectively. The new Parliament is to meet on April 29. 
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TROOPS WHO WALKED OFF A LINER; 


BEAUTY SPOTS PRESERVED~AND DEFACED. 


THE 14,170-TON P. AND O. LINER ‘“‘ CORFU” SAILING FOR THE EAST FROM SOUTHAMPTON 
ON APRIL 8, AFTER 347 SOLDIERS HAD REFUSED TO TRAVEL IN HER. 
Lively quayside scenes preceded the sailing for the East of the liner “ Corfu,”” when 700 men walked 
off the ship with various complaints. After Brigadier Hannay had addressed them, more than 200 
returned’ to the ship, but 347 remained on shore. Of these, ten sergeants and thirty-four corporals. 
are being held in England pending disciplinary action, states the War Office, and the remainder were 
embarked in the “ Durban Castle” on April 12. The complaints of the men included overcrowditag, 
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THE LAKE OF SILS, A BEAUTY SPOT IN THE ENGADINE VALLEY OF SWITZERLAND, PRESERVED FROM 


COMMERCIAL EXPLOITATION BY THE SALE OF SPECIALLY-MINTED CHOCOLATE COINS. 


The’ sale in Switzerland of chocolate coins, minted for the purpose with chocolate taken from the Army 

reserves and sold without coupons, has saved the Engadine Lake of Sils from being transformed by the 

owners of the site into a water reserve for driving a hydro-electric plant. The sale was arranged by the 

Swiss organisation for the protection of nature, and raised about half-a-million francs. Our photographs 
show the lake itself, and one side of the chocolate coin which saved its beauty. 
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ONE OF THE SIGNS OF VICTORY: BARBED WIRE IN KENSINGTON GARDENS ERECTED 
BY GERMAN P.O.W.S ROUND THE CAMPING SITE FOR VICTORY PARADE TROOPS. 


Our picture of barbed-wire coils ringing the Round Pond in Kensington Gardens gives some idea of 
the way in which the enclosure of ~» By to form camp sites for troops taki part in the 
Victory Parade has marred the spring uty of one of London's most pleasant royal parks. The 
greater part of the Gardens has been enclosed in what has been described as the ugliest fence ever 
used for a peaceful purpose. During Coronation Year such enclosures were made with wooden stakes. 


THE HAMPSHIRE AREA COMMANDER, BRIGADIER W. C. A. HANNEY (CENTRE, IN 
PEAKED CAP), ADDRESSING THE MEN ON THE QUAYSIDE AT SOUTHAMPTON. 
inadequacy of washing and lavatory accommodation and recreational facilities, bad messing arrange- 
ments, and a shortage of blankets. The Area Commander pointed out that there was a bunk for 
each man, that many of them had turned up late for breakfast, and that a pay parade was to be 
held on board. The War Office announcement stated that an inquiry was also to be instituted into 
the incidents, accounts of which had been greatly exaggerated, alleged to have occurred on the troop- 


ship “ Orion. me: er: 


ONE SIDE OF THE SPECIALLY-MINTED CHOCOLATE COIN, MADE FROM 
ARMY RESERVE CHOCOLATE AND SOLD WITHOUT COUPONS, WHOSE 
SALES RAISED ABOUT HALF-A-MILLION FRANCS AND PRESERVED THE 
LAKE OF SILS AS A BEAUTY SPOT 
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WATERSMEET, THE LOVELY JUNCTION OF THE RIVER LYN AND THE HOAR OAK WATER, 
IN THE LYN VALLEY, NORTH DEVON, NOW PURCHASED BY THE NATIONAL TRUST. 


The news that the National Trust has wr tee the freehold of the south and west banks of the 

River Lyn to the main road from Hillsford Bridge to a point near Lynmouth means that the 

Trust has now become possessed of the whole of this part of the Lyn Valley, and that one of 

the loveliest spots in England, including the famous Watersmeet, is preserved for posterity. The 
north and east parts of the vailey had been previously acquired by the Trust. 
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THE FATE OF WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE: 
“I MUST HAVE THE COAL” —SHINWELL. 
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A CLOSE-UP OF THE MINING ON THE WENTWORTH NO. 3 SITE, WITH THE 
““WALKING DRAG-LINE”’ IN OPERATION. THE DARK COAL SEAM CAN BE SEEN. \ 
\ 
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Ls yrsnsnevonsnannnnanannannnannnnninuanaanannnnnnaninnenatatnannn 
OPEN -CAST COAL - MINING 
ALREADY IN PROGRESS ON 
THE WENTWORTH’ ESTATE, 
SHOWING THE EFFECT ON 
THE COUNTRYSIDE: (REAR, 
RIGHT) WENTWORTH CHURCH. 
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“ HATEVER the esthetic 

and amenity considera- 
tions, | must have the coal,” 
Mr. Shinwell said in the state- 
ment which he made from the 
Ministry of Fuel on April 11, 
when, among other measures, he 
announced that he was definitely 
starting on the further workings 
at Wentworth Woodhouse on 
April 15 and that the work would 
go ahead. This confirmation of 
the decision of April 8 that open- 
cast mining in the park and 
gardens of Wentworth Wood- 
house, the Georgian mansion 
which Lord Fitzwilliam has 
offered to the nation, must go on 
and be extended even further 
into the famous gardens and 
nearer the great house, has been 
reached despite the strongest pro- 
tests from the miners themselves, 
Mr. J. A. Hall, president of the 
Yorkshire Mineworkers’ Asso. 
ciation, wrote to the Prime Minis- 
ter that the gardens were among 
the most beautiful in the country 
and that, even apart from the 
vandalism of proceeding with the 
scheme, the expected yield of 
345,000 tons of coal could be got 
more economically and without 
defacing the surface. Mr. Shinwell 
has stated that restoration work 
is now very good indeed ; but the 
published claims of some experts 
that the natural beauty of the 
park would be restored within 
twelve months, appear somewhat 
exaggerated after consideration 

of the pictures on this page. 
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THE WORK WHICH MR. SHINWELL HAS SAID MUST GO ON: THE CREEPING 
DEVASTATION OF OPEN-CAST COAL-WORKING APPROACHING THE GREAT MANSION 
AND FAMOUS GARDENS WHICH LORD FITZWILLIAM HAS OFFERED TO THE NATION, 
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THE SITE OF VANDALISM AGAINST WHICH THE MINERS HAVE PROTESTED: WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE AND ITS i WHAT A WORKED-OUT SITE LOOKS LIKE AFTER OPEN-CAST MINING 
GARDENS FROM THE AIR. THE NEW EXCAVATIONS WILL CUT THROUGH THE WOODLANDS IN THE RIGHT FOREGROUND. j \ THE NEW SITE LIES ON THE OTHER SIDE OF THE TREES. 
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+ None time ago, when the Liberals formed 
a great political party and provided the 
alternative Government to that of the Con- 
servative Party, there was a conflict of ideals 
popularly represented by the terms “ Im- 
perialist ” and “ Little Englander.” It was 
not wholly a conflict of Conservative versits 
Liberal, since certain of the Liberal stalwarts, 
notably Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey, 
were very far from being “ Little Englanders.” 
Nevertheless, opposition to and distrust of the imperialism 
of that day and especially of its financial accompaniments, 
had a great deal to do with the victories of the Liberal 
Party and with its hold upon the country during the years 
preceding the First World War. The extreme “ Imperial- 
ist’ hoped for a continuance of the old colonial policy, 
whereas the extreme ‘‘ Little Englander ” hoped to see the 
country develop on lines similar to those of Denmark. 
Both these ideals were beyond the realms of possibility, 
and for practical purposes there was a good deal of com- 
promise, and the main body 
of the opponents on either 
side drew much closer together. 
When the Labour Party began 
its rapid growth and replaced 
the Liberal as one of the two 
leading parties in the State, it 
was certainly critical of some 
aspects of imperialism ; but it 
was concerned chiefly with 
social problems, and as a party 
never went as far in opposition 
to the maintenance of the gen- 
eral structure of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire 
as had the Radicals of the 
Liberal Party in the past. 
During the late war there 
appeared to be a remarkable 
absence of disagreement on the 
subject in all parties. In the 
case of the Colonies in parti- 
cular, it was acknowledged by 
the spokesmen of all, on the 
one hand that British policy, 
despite errors, neglect and 
harsh niggardliness in some 
instances, had been on the 
whole benevolent and _ in 
the interests of civilisation ; 
and, on the other, that with all 
backward people for whose 
destinies we had a responsi- 
bility, the aim should be a 
steady advance in self-govern- 
ment. Similarly, the principles 
of imperial defence appeared to 
have been lifted out of the 
arena of party warfare. All 
this was no doubt in part due 


to the fact that the country worKs; (SEATED, L. TO R.) MAJ.-GEN. 


was governed by a coalition, 
but agreement appeared to be 
more general in the rank and 
file than this fact alone would 
have made it. Some observers 
looked forward optimistically 
to a continuance of this state 
of affairs, and they were right in so far as British policy on 
the Commonwealth and Empire and on defence did not 
change to any great extent with the dissolution of the 
coalition, the sweeping victory of the Labour Party at the 
polls, and the formation of a Labour Government. But 
they were wrong, and inevitably so, in hoping that there 
would be no immediate return of controversy on these 
matters. That would have been contrary to nature. 

When the “ Little Englander’ of former times raised 
his standard of revolt against imperialism he was chiefly 
actuated by bis moral convictions. He thought that it 
was wrong. It is true that he also believed it did not pay 
and that it was a vast economic fallacy to imagine that it 
did. However, the question of whether or not it paid was 
not so important then as it has since become. During the 
battleship controversy, when the Conservatives “ wanted 
eight and wouldn't wait,” a battleship could be built for 
about one-cighth of what it costs nowadays. The ex- 
penditure on social services was also a fraction of that which 
is either now in force or on the programme. And there 
has appeared a new factor in our times which was not 
even on the horizon then, the power of Soviet Russia, 
immensely increased as a result of the war. The U.S.S.R. 
has taken the place of Germany as the greatest Power in 
Europe, and it is also an Asiatic Power, which Germany 
was not, though she had an inclination to become one. 
The U.S.S.R. has more points of impact upon British 
interests and upon British communications than was the 
case with Germany. At the same time, as the result of 
her conquests in war and her quest for future security, 
Russia has adopted a policy of creating outside her frontiers 
a chain of Governments which exist only on the condition 
that they remain friendly to herself and which are in the 
main dominated by their Communist Parties. This again 
never occurred in the case of Germany. The old imperial 
Germany might be the strongest Power in Europe, but she 
was to a large extent balanced by other Powers, Russia, 
Great Britain, the Austrian Empire—generally friendly and 
an ally, but by no means wholly dominated in its policies 
by Berlin—and even Italy. 

To-day the critical attitude of the extreme left wing 
as regards imperial power and imperial defence, and to the 
policy of the Government of which it is a political sup- 
porter, appears to be actuated not so much by the senti- 
ments of the old “ Little Englander" as by two more 
modern motives: first, dislike of any form of foreign or 
imperial policy which costs money, money which it would 
prefer to see expended on still more extensive social ser- 
vices; and, secondly, an admiration for Soviet Russia 
which is shocked by any policy conflicting in any respect 
with hers. I trust I am not misrepresenting, for example, 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
DEFENCE AND THE SOCIAL SERVICES. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


Mr. Zilliacus when I say that what I have read of his views 
suggests that this is largely his attitude and that of less 
prominent men for whom he speaks. Those who argue 
along these lines begin with the premise that British power 
and wealth have declined and that it is impossible to main- 
tain the old imperial links and imperial interests without 
endangering the social amenities which have been gained 
bv the working classes. Therefore, they say, these links and 
interests shonld be dropped. They go on to assert that we 
are resisting the growth of Communism, particularly in 





EIGHT OLD BEDFORDIANS WHO NOW HOLD HIGH APPOINTMENTS AT THE WAR OFFICE; (STANDING, L. TO R.) 
LIEUT.-GEN. F. E. W. SIMPSON, VICE-CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF; MAJ.-GEN. SIR NOEL G. HOLMES, DEPUTY QUARTERMASTER- 
GENERAL; MAJ.-GEN. H. R. KERR, DIRECTOR OF SUPPLIES AND TRANSPORT; BRIG. E. J. B. BUCHANAN, DIRECTOR OF FORTIFICATIONS AND 
L. G. PHILLIPS, DIRECTOR OF SIGNALS; GEN. SIR COIVILLE WEMYSS, MILITARY SECRETARY ; 
LIEUT.-GEN. SIK SIDNEY KIRKMAN, DEPUTY CHIEF OF THE IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF ; AND MAJ.-GEN. SIR EUSTACE TICKELL, DIRECTOR 


OF ROYAL ENGINEERS. 


The Old Bedfordians in the above photograph were - et, Bedford School in the years just before and during World War I. General 
Wemyss has been Military Secretary for four years. 
in Washington. General Tickell was Director of Works, Middle East, du the ae — = L xe Cites 

Kerr, a former Chief Instructor at 5 raining e, 
i General Phillips was responsible for vital East, and the Far East. 


in North-West Europe. 


commun: with our armies on the 





AMERICA HONOURS * BOMBER ” HARRIS: GENERAL + 
EISENHOWER, U.S. CHIEF OF STAFF, CONGRATULATES AIR 
MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR HARRIS AFTER PRESENTING HIM 
WITH THE DISTINGUISHED SERVICE MEDAL IN WASHINGTON. 


Air Marshal Sir Arthur T. Harris, who, from 1942 onwards, was 
Commander-in-Chief of Bomb d, and ible for directing 
the blows which ag out Panomoag industry, thus TN the way 
for the Allied has decided to settle in South t present 
es ee the Rited States, where, on April 4, os coe 
with the Distinguished Service Medal a paeegee by General 
isenhower, now U.S. Chief of Sta 





Europe, and thereby incurring needlessly the suspicion of 
Russia. If we would but keep our fingers out of the European 
pie and let it bake or boil in its own way, all would be well. 

There is at least one profound fallacy in these argu- 
ments. The social welfare of these islands must depend 
upon trade. We need to be able to sell, to buy, and to 


939 he was Director of Mobilisation, and later head of 
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carry. Now the world has not yet reached a 
stage at which a nation such as ourselves, with 
sister nations scattered about the globe 
possessing considerable wealth and power in 
their own right—and therefore, whether they 
like it or not, creating jealousy from time to 
time—can safely sell, buy, and carry without 
being able to afford protection to its sea and 
air routes and without possessing bases on 
which to nourish them. I mentioned Denmark 
just now, but among the many reasons why we cannot be a 
Denmark is the fact that the very sentiments which bind 
us to the Dominions, and which we could not abolish 
if we would, make of us a factor in world strategy. 
Denmark is not such a factor. We must trade if we want 
to maintain a high standard of living, and we cannot 
blithely disperse our argosies upon the waters and in the 
skies without being prepared to afford them protection in 
case of need. I believe the second argument to be fal- 
lacious also, although not as obviously so. I believe it 
would be most rash to presume 
that a Communised Western 
Europe would make for future 
peace. It would certainly spell 
trouble for us if we were not 
Communist and the rest of 
Europe were. At present we 
show little signs of moving 
towards Communism, and the 
vast majority of the popu- 
lation do not desire that 
Communism should be forced 
upon us from outside. 

Our future, therefore, de- 
pends upon our making a 
proper balance of our resources 
between social services and de- 
fence. And the defence budget 
will henceforth be closely 
scrutinised, even by those 
whose ‘views differ most 
markedly from the @utlook I 
have described. We cannot 
afford waste, and waste on the 
greatest scale is brought about 
in the military realm by un- 
suitable dispositions, equip- 
ment, armament, and train- 
ing. We have to make the 
most of our resources in men, 
material, and money because 
at best we shall have only just 
enough to go round, and be- 
cause in the political world 
there will be constant pressure 
to cut down defence services 
in favour of social services. 
Yet, however careful we are in 
this respect, it does not appear 
to me that we can dispense 
with blocks of power dis- 
posed on the lines which I 
described in an article here 
some months ago; in the 
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United Kingdom, the Middle 


and was ble for all 
Mr. Zilliacus thinks we should 
come out of the Middle East 
altogether. If we do, I think it extremely probable that 
within a generation the present social structure will have 
collapsed and the standard of living will have dropped 
sensibly. Armed forces are not required for their own 
sake or because they have always existed, but because the 
need for them has not disappeared. It may well be that 
a day will come when national forces will have ceased to 
exist. If so, it will be a happy day for mankind, but it 
has not yet arrived and nothing has happened in the last 
six months to hasten it. 

Admittedly the policing and protection of the trade 
routes and the holding of striking forces against emergency 
constitute a heavy strain upon shoulders already tired 
and not as strong as they were. Let it be ‘granted, too, 
that relatively we no longer enjoy the power which was 
ours at the beginning of this century. Even so, it is 
wiser to hope that the nation will display powers of 
recuperation and better policy to make another effort than 
it would be to abandon responsibilities and give up the 
struggle to be great. Great empires have declined and 
fallen in the past, but there has not been established any 
general scientific law which makes it inevitable that they 
should do so. They have also, in some instances, displayed 
recuperative power, as, for example, did France between 
the dismal year of Malplaquet and the height of the 
Napoleonic Empire, a period of a century, and again after 
the collapse of Napoleon and the disaster of 1870. We 
have not suffered defeat, as France did in 1815 and 1940, but 
have taken an honourable part in the victory of an alliance, 
after having had the greater honour of supporting the struggle 
alone for a year. It would be lamentable weakness on our 


.part to abandon the principles and the bases which saw us 


through the struggle so soon after its successful conclusion. 

It may be said that the danger of our following the 
course advocated by the extreme left wing of the Labour 
Party is remote, and that such a policy would not find a 
dozen votes in the House of Commons to support it to-day. 
It may be so, but it is as well to be watchful. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the way in which opinion swings 
under the influence of reaction from war. Do not let us 
forget what happened last time. But, apart from this, it 
is time that we made up our mind on the subject of our 
defence policy. One Government spokesman after another 
has told the country that nothing can yet be announced, 
because we do not know our commitments. These com- 
mitments are not, in fact, as doubtful as all that. Police 
commitments, as in Greece and Java, may be altered in 
the future, but the essential commitments of defence are 
now becoming clear, and there is little likelihood of their 
diminishing in the near future. But there are serious 
disadvantages in delay. 
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THE LEAGUE’S FINAL ASSEMBLY. 


THE RUSSO-PERSIAN DISPUTE. 


Although the Persian case still remains on the agenda of the Security Council of U.N.O. as we go to 
press, a comparatively serene atmosphere after the previous stormy sittings prevailed at the meeting on 
April 9. The feeling was that the sooner the Council took up the challenge to the legality of its pro- 
ceedings contained in Mr. Gromyko’s letter calling for the removal of the case from the agenda the 
better. Despite the removal of Russian troops from Meshed and other parts of Eastern Persia on 
March 2, in accordance with the 1942 Treaty, the qualifying statement that they would remain in northern 
areas “until the situation clarifies,” led to disturbed sittings until on April 4 the Security Council accepted 
Russia’s assurances that her troops would be withdrawn from Persia in five or six weeks. Although 
Colonel Hodgson, the Australian delegate, stated that he was not satisfied with procedure and the Council 
had received a challenge which it had not met, other members made it clear that they considered the 
United Nations to have won a great moral victory. 


RUSSIAN TROOPS EVACUATING MESHED ON MARCH 2. OTHER AREAS IN EASTERN PERSIA 
WERE ALSO EVACUATED, BUT NONE IN THE NORTH. 


THE NEW RUSSIAN AMBASSADOR TO PERSIA, MR. IVAN SADCHIKOV (SECOND FROM RIGHT), 
SALUTING THE GALESTAN PALACE GUARD IN TEHERAN ON HIS ARRIVAL ON MARCH 27. 


THE PERSIAN PRIME MINISTER, M. QAWAM-ES-SULTANI (RIGHT), ADDRESSING PARLIAMENT 
ON HIS RETURN TO TEHERAN FROM MOSCOW ON MARCH II. 


THE FINAL ASSEMBLY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA: MR. CARL HAMBRO 
(NORWAY), THE PRESIDENT, DECLARING THE MEETING OPEN ON APRIL 8. 


(L. TO R.) MR. P. NOEL-BAKER (BRITISH MINISTER OF STATE), MR. CARL HAMBRO 
AND VISCOUNT CECIL CONVERSING BEFORE THE LEAGUE’S FINAL MEETING. 





THE SYMBOLIC GLOBE OUTSIDE THE LEAGUE’S GENEVA HOME, THE WHITE PALACE. 
“THE LEAGUE IS DEAD. LONG LIVE THE UNITED NATIONS!" SAID VISCOUNT CECI! 


The epitaph for the League of Nations was, at Geneva, on April 9, given by one of its “ founder 
fathers,” Viscount Cecil of Chelwood. “The League is dead. Long live the United Nations!” 
he said. He outlined the British mandatory policy, and said it was the duty of every peace- 
loving State “to employ whatever force may be necessary to crush aggression. The old view that 
national safety depends on national preparation seems still powerful, in spite of our experience of 
two world wars and the certainty that scientific discovery, atomic and other, will make any future wars 
infinitely more disastrous than those we have endured.” He gave a British Government statement 
promising that until its three African mandated territories—Tanganyika, Togoland and the 
Cameroons—have been placed under the United Nations’ trusteeship and fresh arrangements 
reached regarding Palestine, it will continue to administer them in accordance with the general 
principles of the existing mandates. Piqued by the election of Mexico to one of the two regional 
American Vice-Presidential posts, the other of which went to Canada, the Argentine delegation 
boycotted the League meetings. 
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PACIFIC TRAGEDY: THE TIDAL WAVE. 


SHOWING A TIDAL WAVE SWEEPING UP THE WAILUKU RIVER: THE WRECKED RAILWAY 
BRIDGE AT HILO, IN THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


VICTIM OF THE TIDAL WAVE: A MAN (INDICATED BY AN ARROW) TRAPPED 
ON WRECKAGE IN THE PATH OF THE FLOOD. 
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A VIEW OF THE MAIN STREET IN HILO LITTERED WITH DEBRIS AFTER IT HAD BEEN 
SWEPT BY A TIDAL WAVE, 


A submarine earthquake in the ocean bed off Alaska created huge tidal waves which 
swept on to the shores of Alaskan Gulf, Oregon, California, and the Hawaiian Islands on 
April |. It was estimated that the waves covered an area of 2500 miles, doing widespread 
damage and causing the death of some 200 persons. The Scotch Cap lighthouse station 
at Unimak, in the Aleutians, was destroyed and its crew of ten'swept out to sea. At Hilo, 
in the Hawaiian Islands, the toss of life was particularly heavy, sixty persons out of the 
ninety-three reported killed being from this area. Altogether 40,000 persons in the 
Hawaiian Islands applied to the Red Cross for shelter and assistance. 
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POLITICAL SIDELIGHTS ON INDIA. 


When on his way to New Delhi on March 31, to meet the Cabinet mission, Mr. Gandhi 
spent five hours in the Untouchables’ colony at Worli, Bombay, Demonstrators 
attempted to burn an effigy of Mr. Gandhi outside the hut in which he stayed, but this 
was prevented by police, who cordoned off the area. With a view to showing his 
concern for the Untouchables Mr. Gandhi decided to live among them during his stay 
in Delhi, and a schoolhouse within the compound of the ‘‘ sweepers" temple was 
provided for him. In the elections for the Bombay Legislative Assembly the Congress 
Party won 128 seats and the Muslim League thirty. 


CONCERN FOR THE UNTOUCHABLES: MR. GANDHI (CENTRE) LEAVING A LABOURER’S 
COTTAGE IN WHICH HE STAYED WHILE IN BOMBAY. 


INDIAN WOMEN EXERCISE THEIR RIGHT TO VOTE: MUSLIM LADIES AT A POLLING 
BOOTH IN BOMBAY DURING THE ELECTIONS FOR THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


ELECTED TO THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY: A GROUP OF CONGRESS WOMEN 
CANDIDATES, WHOSE PARTY HAS BEEN RETURNED WITH AN OVERWHELMING MAJORITY, 
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A WESTERN CHINA DISCOVERY OF 
IMMENSE IMPORTANCE. 


THE EXCAVATION OF A T’ANG IMPERIAL TOMB. 


By D. MICHAEL SULLIVAN. 
With Illustrations supplied by the Author. 


A REVERENCE for the past has always been 
a characteristic of Chinese thought, but it is 
only recently that history has begun to be regarded 
in anything approaching a scientific light. The 
Academia Sinica, with its associate institutions, has, 
during the last decades, begun to carry new scientific 
standards into the field of archeology, and as a result 
a picture is slowly being built up of aspects of Chinese 
history that have for centuries been buried in obscurity. 

‘ A great number of tombs, chiefly of the Han and 
the T’ang dynasties, have been opened by trained 
archeologists, but with the exception of the Yin 
Dynasty tombs at Anyang (which are of a different 
type), no royal graves have been opened intact. 
The mode of burial of the emperors, and the attendant 
rites, have been kept secret. 

In the autumn of 1942 the writer was privileged to 
join a small party, directed by the curator of the 
Szechwan Provincial Museum, in the excavation of 
a large mound, about 250 ft. in diameter and 45 ft. 
high, that for centuries has stood just outside the 
West Gate of the city of Chengtu, and round which 
a number of legends have accrued. A commercial 
concern, in digging an air-raid shelter into the mound 
from the north side, had met a solid wall built of 
unusually large unornamented bricks. The excavators 
decided to cut through the wall, and found it immensely 
thick, with an inner lining of stone. The prospect on 
penetrating the wall was not encouraging. The 
interior was practically solid with mud, and it was not 
until some of this had been cleared away that it was 
possible to see that the structure (Fig. 1) consisted of 
a main chamber 36 ft. long by 19 ft. wide by 21 ft. 
to apex of the vault, with two smaller chambers, 
posterior and anterior, each about 17 ft. by 14 ft. 
by 18 ft. high. The tomb was roofed by a heavy 
barrel-vault in a series of twelve main arches of stone 
that had originally been plastered and painted. The 
mud, which filled the chamber to within two or three 
feet of the apex of the vault, had entered through 
cracks and openings in the structure, and lay in very 
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made him King of Shu, the 
ancient kingdom roughly 
corresponding to Szechwan, 
and, several years later, on 
the assassination of Chao- 
tsung, he declared himself 
Emperor of Shu. On his 
death his son succeeded 
him, but in 925 A.D., 
after a short life of only 
eighteen years, the little 
““Empire”’ succumbed to 
the Later T’ang Dynasty. 

It is not a glorious history, but Wang Chien 
brought to Szechwan much of the T’ang art, ritual and 
etiquette which he so much 
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but the rough outline remains. Of the body itself there 
is no trace, though the Emperor’s beautiful carved jade 
belt (Fig. 2) and a few silver vessels remain. On the 
platform were found several pounds of mercury, which 
had evidently been in the coffin. But the most remark- 
able relic is the platform itself, which is elaborately 
decorated, as is shown in the photographs repro- 
duced. The base and cornice are decorated with lotus 
leaves, flowers and dragons, and are separated by 
a band of sculpture reminiscent of the Greek triglyph 
and metope, the former consisting of flowers in rather 
flat relief, and the latter of panels in high relief of 
dancers and musicians with a great variety of instru- 
ments. They are executed with an astonishing freedom 
and ease, very fully modelled and with swinging 





admired, evidence of which is 
present everywhere in the tomb. 
This is especially true of the tablet 
written on long, rectangular pieces 
of jade, each roughly 13 ins. by 
# in. by 14 in., perforated at 
each end and strung together in 
a row with silver wire; those 
pieces of jade are carved with 
beautiful calligraphy, and— 
because it was never intended 
that human eyes should see 
them—covered with fine plaster 
and elaborate designs in pierced 
silver. The whole was encased in 
two rectangular boxes of iron, 
lacquer and silver, and placed 
end to end before the figure of 
the Emperor on what was soon 
found to be a platform raised 
about 3 ft. above the main floor 
of the tomb. 

At this point the excavation 
was taken over by the Academia 
Sinica. On the completion of 
the removal of the mud it was ; 
found that the tomb was divided / 
into three chambers (Fig. 1) ; the / 


























entrance had been at the south- ¥ . 
ern end (we had entered from “ ISOMETRIC SKETCH 
the north). The small “‘ anterior 
chamber ’’ was fo i 
nok 4 und to contain § ic. 1. THE TOMB OF THE EMPEROR WANG CHIEN NEAR’ CHENGTU, IN SZECHWAN: 
very little of importance. It had 4 prawinc BY MR. SULLIVAN, SHOWING THE THREE CHAMBERS AND THE POSITION 


been separated from the main 

chamber by huge*doors studded 

with bronze, the wooden parts of which had rotted 

away. Similar doors had likewise separated the 
central from the 








posterior chamber. 

The climax of the 
excavation, however, 
came with the revealing 
of the splendid platform, 
about 23 ft. by ro ft. by 
2 ft. 9 ins. high, that 
filled most of the central 
chamber (Fig. 3, frontis- 
Piece and page 431). 
The canopy, the 
decorated coffin, and all 
that had stood on the 
platform were irretriev- 








FIG. 2. FROM THE JADE BELT OF THE EMPEROR WANG CHIEN, FOUND IN THE CHENGTU 
A DRAWING SHOWING THE DESIGN ON THE OBVERSE OF THE PENDANT. 


TOMB: 


thin ‘strata of one millimetre or less—each stratum 
representing a heavy rainfall. 

The removal of the mud in baskets was a slow 
process, and gradually revealed the extent of the 
destruction that had been caused, first by the falling 
of the plaster from the ceiling, and later by the mud 
itself. The first object discovered was a stone figure 
of a man (page 430), about 3 ft. high, seated with 
his back to the north wall. The excavation proceeded 
by probing the mud with slivers of bamboo until some 
‘hard object was discovered, whereupon work ceased 
until the object had been revealed by carefully 
removing all the surrounding mud. Before the feet 
of the seated figure were found the remains of a lacquer 
box containing a large jade seal, a circular p's, or 
symbol of Heaven, and several other objects. The 
seal was the first evidence that this was an imperial 
tomb, and this evidence was confirmed by the dis- 
covery soon afterwards of the jade tablet recording 
the eulogy and the honorific name of the Emperor 
Wang Chien, who died in 918 A.D. 

Wang Chien was a product of those years of chaos 
that, many times in Chinese history, have intervened 
between the fall of one dynasty and the establishment 
of the other. During the last years of the T’ang 
Dynasty, he began his career as a bandit, repented, 
and entered the Army. As a reward for faithful service 
he rose from General to local governor in North 
Szechwan. Civil war was already breaking out, and 
he took advantage of the confusion to conquer much 
of West China. In 903 the T’ang Emperor Chao-tsung 


ably destroyed by the 
fall of plaster from the 
ceiling, and nothing 





FIG. 3. A GENERAL VIEW OF THE MAIN CHAMBER OF THE TOMB. (IN FRONT) 


LAMP OF TEN THOUSAND YEARS; 
MAGNIFICENTLY DECORATED PLATFORM. 


THE CIRCULAR 


(BEHIND) THE 


OF THE CHIEF FINDS. 


draperies. There are still traces of the bright colours 
that once covered them. Even more remarkable for 
their vigour are the warriors that stand with only the 
trunks of their bodies visible above the floor, as if 
holding up the platform. Their bulging muscles and 
strained faces are in the straight T’ang tradition, and 
well express the effort of lifting such a colossal weight. 
These figures in relief and in the round represent some 
of the best T’ang sculpture in Szechwan, and certainly 
the only important secular works—the vast majority 
being Buddhist. 

Just to the north of the platform stands a huge 
stone basin which once contained oil intended to keep 
burning forever the wan nien teng, or Lamp of Ten 
Thousand Years, beside the coffin. How long did it 
burn? Weeks, or months—or years ? 

It is interesting to speculate. In any case, the peace 
of the tomb was rudely broken not many years after- 
wards—possibly after the deposition of the Emperor's 
son in 925—by bandits or thieves, who must have 
robbed it of most of its treasures and may 
have taken out the remains of the Emperor 
in order more easily to remove the various 
jewels or jade objects that sealed the orifices 
of the body. There is abundant evidence 
for this: the marked absence of almost all 
the treasures that one would expect to find 
in the tomb, a large, roughly repaired hole in 
the upper part of the southern wall, and 
several simple bowls from a local kiln of the 
type currently in use at that period, which 
were strewn about and had evidently been 
used by the workers engaged on the robbery. 
What happened to the body is a mystery. 

The excavation of this tomb is of 
immense importance in Chinese archeology 
and art history. Not only is it the only 
imperial tomb of its kind to be scientifically 
excavated, but it has revealed numerous 
examples of T’ang decorative art of a very 
high order. 

From the architectural point of view, 
moreover, it represents, with its heavy barrel- 
vault and magnificent funerary platform, 
one of the finest examples of T'ang archi- 
tecture remaining in any form. The material 
is at present under study by the Szechwan 
Provincial Museum and the Society for 
Research in Chinese Architecture, who will 
eventually publish a detailed report of what 
is one of the most interesting and important 
excavations in China in recent years. 
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BROUGHT TO LIGHT AFTER A THOUSAND 


YEARS: 


FROM BANDIT TO EMPEROR : THE STONE FIGURE OF WANG CHIEN, DISCOVERED AFTER A THOUSAND YEARS. 


Our pictures on this and the following and preceding pages and the frontispiece 
of this issue reveal one of the most remarkable archeological discoveries made in 
China. The only imperial tomb of its kind ever to be scientifically excavated, it 
is of very great importance in Chinese archeology and art history. It is not 
only one of the finest examples of T'ang architecture, but it contains much 
T’ang decorative art of a very high order. The story of the discovery is told on 


the preceding page by Mr. D. Michael Sullivan; who is a lecturer in English and 
European Art at Ginling College, Chengtu, and who has been in China for some 
years. The excavation, in which Mr. Sullivan took part, was carried out mainly 
by the Academia Sinica and reflects the new scientific standards of Chinese 
archeological research. The Emperor Wang Chien, whose tomb it was, and 
whose stone statue is shown above, was an adventurer who, Starting out as a 





THE TOMBE 
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TOMB OF WANG CHIEN, BANDIT AND EMPEROR OF CHINA. 


A MIRACLE OF T’ANG ART: THE RICHLY DECORATED PLATFORM OF THE EMPEROR WANG CHIEN’S TOMB. 


bandit, eventually achieved Imperial power for a short time in the break-up 
of the T’ang Dynasty (618-907 A.D.). He brought to Szechwan, in Western 
China, much of the T'ang art, ritual and etiquette, all of which are reflected in 
his tomb. His statue occupied one of the three chambers of the tomb. In the 
largest stood the splendid platform, on which had rested the no-longer-surviving 
canopy and coffin. This magnificent platform, illustrated above and on the first 


page of this issue, is of the most elaborate description. The base and cornice 
are carved with lotus-leaves, flowers and dragons, and in between lies a band of 
sculpture, consisting of panels of dancers and musicians in high relief, fully 
modelled and with swinging draperies, separated by flowers in rather flat relief. 
Even more remarkable are the warriors which stand round the platform, with 
strained expressions and bulging muscles, as though upholding the great weight. 
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A PICTORIAL SCRAPBOOK: NEWS 
PICTURES FROM HOME AND ABROAD. 


UNITED STATES ARMY DAY CELEBRATED IN BERLIN: THE PARADE. OF ALL U.S. UNITS 
IN THE CAPITAL PASSING THE SALUTING-BASE IN POURING RAIN. 

On April 6 the United States Army Day was ¢elebrated at Berlin by a large afid impressive military 
rade in which all U.S. units in Berlin took part. The saluting-base was in front of the great Telefunken 
uilding, and the salute was taken by Major-General R. W. Barker, U.S. Commanding General in the 

Berlin district, standing in front of the flags of the four occupying nations. The ceremony was A NEW ROLE FOR A BERLIN AIR-RAID SHELTER: THE GREAT ZOO BUNKER 

unfortunately marred by pouring rain. CONVERTED INTO A BRANCH OF THE ROBERT KOCH HOSPITAL, SHOWING PATIENTS 

AND NURSES ON THE ROOF, AMONG THE OLD A.-A. GUNS. 
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THE FIRST CONSECRATION OF A BISHOP TO TAKE PLACE IN LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. A GENERAL VIEW OF 
THE CEREMONY, SHOWING THE LARGE CONGREGATION, AND CANON C. R. CLAXTON, THE NEW BISHOP 


THE FIRST BISHOP TO BE CONSECRATED IN THE NEW ANGLICAN 
KNEELING BEFORE THE ARCHBISHOP GER IN THE GREAT NEW 


CATHEDRAL OF LIVERPOOL: THE RT. REV. C. R. CLAXTON. SUFFRAGAN OF WARRINGTON, 


On April 7 the Archbishop of York conducted the first service for the ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL. 
consecration of a bishop to held in the new Anglican Cathedral of Liver- 
pool, when a large congregation gathered to witness the consecration of 
Canon C. R. Claxton as Bishop Suffragat of-Warrington. Later the Arch- 
bishop blessed a Roll of Honour of casualties in the Western Approaches. 
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A MALTA AIR DISASTER: ONLOOKERS BESIDE THE WRECKAGE OF A NAVAL WELLINGTON, DUE TO BE.SCRAPPED, BUT WORTHY OF PRESERVATION: A HISTORIC LOCOMOTIVE, 
WHICH CRASHED IN RABAT, KILLING THE CREW OF FOUR AND TWELVE OTHERS. BUILT IN 1857, AND EMPLOYED ON THE WANTAGE TRAMWAY SINCE 1878. 


On April 5 a naval Wellington aircraft, with a crew of two officers and two ratings, crashed in the centre This historic locomotive has been offered to the Science Museum in South Kensington and to 

of Rabat immediately after taking off. Eighteen houses were wrecked and the crash was followed by fire. the York Railway Museum, both of which cannot accept it from lack of space. It is to be 

It is stated that sixteen persons, including the crew, were killed. Search and clearance parties of hoped that this octogenarian may be preserved from scrapping, for which it is at present due. 

naval ratings, police and civilians were quickly at work and by the evening twelve bodies had been found. Built in 1857, it served first in Bedfordshire, did shunting duty at Crewe, and in 1878 was 
About thirteen people were taken to hospital. sold to the Wantage Steam Tram Co., where it has been ever since. 
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A V.C. CHAPLAIN VISITS NORMANDY. i A MERCHANT SERVICE “NEW DEAL.” 
y 
| A “new deal” for the Merchant Service is foreshadowed in the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s 
cargo-ship “ Beaverdell.” For the first time, special attention has been given to the accommodation 
i for the crew, and it has been stated that it is better than that provided for passengers on many 
\ ships. The deck crew, engine-room crew and stewards are housed in cabins in the midship deckhouse 
on the upper deck, with a maximum of four men to each cabin. The dining-rooms are fitted with 
lockers, and there are hot cupboards on the second deck. The “ Beaverdell” recently completed her 
first voyage from Canada with a cargo of food for Britain—a feature of the ship is the refrigerating 
equipment. Papid loading and unloading are provided for by large cargo-hatches and twenty-six 
derricks of 5 tons and four derricks of 10 tons. She has a speed of approximately 16 knots, is 
electrically propelled, and has been fitted with radar and an echo-sounder. Her raked stem and 
cruiser stern are very noticeable in the photograph reproduced here, as are the huge samson-posts 
from which the derricks are rigged. 


A CANADIAN V.C, VISITS THE SCENE OF THE NORMANDY LANDINGS : MAJOR J. W. FOOTE (RIGHT) 
WITH LIEUT.-COLONEL W. J. GILLING AT BERNIERES-SUR-MER. 
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THE C.P.R. CARGO-SHIP ‘“ BEAVERDELL”"’; SHOWING HER RAKED STEM AND CRUISER 
STERN, WITH THE HUGE SAMSON-POSTS TOWERING ABOVE THE DECK. 





READING THE SIGN COMMEMORATING THE LANDING OF THE REGIMENT DE LA CHAUDIERE 
ON JUNE 6, 1944: MAJOR FOOTE, V.C., WITH OTHER CANADIAN CHAPLAINS. 


FITTED WITH MECHANICAL VENTILATION AND STEAM HEATING: A THREE-BERTH CABIN 
FOR THE CREW OF THE “ BEAVERDELL "—A FEATURE OF THE NEW SHIP. 


THE ASHES OF AN UNKNOWN CANADIAN SOLDIER INTERRED AT BRETTEVILLE-SUR-LAIZE : 
MAJOR FOOTE, V.C. (RIGHT), PRONOUNCING THE BENEDICTION AT THE CEREMONY. 


When Hon. Major J. W. Foote returned to England from Canada recently to receive from the hands 

of the King the Victoria Cross he won on the beach at Dieppe during the 1942 raid, he brought 

with him for re-interment in France the ashes of an unknown Canadian soldier. The interment took 

place at the Canadian Cemetery at Bretteville-sur-Laize, in Normandy, and, after the ceremony, Major 

Foote, accompanied by other chaplains of the Canadian forces, visited cemeteries in Normandy and 

invasion points along the French coast. It will be remembered that Major Foote, who was acting 

as chaplain for the Royal Hamilton Light Infantry during the raid on Dieppe, worked for eight hours 

at the Regimental Aid Post, and went out under heavy fire time and again to bring in wounded 

men. He also carried men to landing craft, but refused to embark himself, preferring to stay with 

those who could not be evacuated. He was a prisoner of war for many months. Major Foote is TYPICAL OF THE EXCELLENT ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED FOR THE CREW OF THE 

the only Empire chaplain to be awarded the Victoria Cross in the late war. ' * BEAVERDELL ": A THREE-BERTH CABIN, SHOWING THE LARGE CLOTHES-LOCKERS. 
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NEW AIRPORTS AND 


GIBRALTAR’S AIRFIELD : A WAR-CONSTRUCTED LANDING-STRIP, BUILT TO THE SEA’S EDGE, 
TO FACILITATE AIR COMMUNICATIONS WITH ‘‘ THE ROCK.” 


This aerial photograph, taken over the fortress of Gibraltar, shows the airstrip which, extending to the 

sea’s edge, was constructed during the war under the noses of German agents stationed in the Spanish 

town of La Linea. It was from Gibraltar that “Operation Torchlight,” the Anglo-American invasion 

of North oa was directed by General Eisenhower, who had his headquarters deep in tunnels in 
he Rock,” and the airstrip was used by many aircraft carrying V.I.P.s. 


AN AMPHIBIOUS “ FIRE-ENGINE ": A WAR-DESIGNED ‘“‘ pUCK™ COMING ASHORE DURING 
TESTS OF ITS CAPABILITIES FOR FIRE-FIGHTING IN SOUTH-WEST ENGLAND. 

Fire Force Commander G. Drury, in ny of No. 19 Area, eqveting Plymouth, Cornwall and parts of 

South Devon, has been experimenting with a “ Duck" loaned by the Army. This amphibian, } nde 

during the war for invasion landi has obvious advantages in an area where, on an urgent fire call, 

it can be used to by-pass miles o road on occasions when ferries are closed. With a land speed of 


THE FIRE-FIGHTING CREW OF A CONVERTED “ pucK”™ 
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AIRCRAFT; FIRE-FIGHTING WITH A WAR AMPHIBIAN. 
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THE GIANT “ BRABAZON” AIR-LINER TAKING SHAPE IN ITS SHED AT FILTON, BRISTOL : 
THE SKELETON OF THE 177-FT.-LONG FUSELAGE. 


It was announced on April 8 that the Government has authorised the Bristol Aeroplane Company to 

go ahead with the construction of four giant 110-ton air-liners of the type known as the “ Brabazon,” 

the biggest land-plane yet develo; in this country. The one now under construction is expected to 

be flying by next April, and is designed for the Transatlantic service, carrying 180 passengers in seats 
or eighty in sleeping-berths. Its cruising speed will be 250 m.p.h. 


““THE LONDON AIR- 
PORT’: A VIEW OF 
THE RECHRISTENED 
HEATHROW AIRFIELD, 
SHOWING THE BATH 
ROAD ON THE RIGHT. 


This aerial photograph of 
London’s 


visit there of Members of 
plore gee foreign air 
and many civil 
shecmatt technicians, to 
inspect a representative 
line-up of Britain’s trans- 
port aircraft. It was then 
announced by Lord Win- 
ster, Minister of Civil 
Aviation, that 
forth the terminal will be 
known as “ The London 
Airport, > one of the 
reasons given for this re- 
christening being that 
“ Heathrow” is ‘difficult 
to pronounce in many 
foreign In 
the 2 more photograph 
(“ The Aeroplane,” copy- 
right) a York air-liner 
can seen taki! off 
J along the 
yard east-to-west No. 1 
Runway. It is expected 
that the first three run- 
ways of the new London 
Airport will be ready for 
full use this summer. 


CROSSING THE WATER DURING 
EXPERIMENTS IN THE TORPOINT-SALTASH AREA OF SOUTH DEVON. 
yas and 8 knots in the water, the “Duck” can take a load of 2} tons, and, converted as 
fre ight vehicle, carries a crew of ten compared with the ordinary KB A five, one fixed ee 
= ble pump, and complete equipment. Cost of conversion, reports Commander Drury, is 
small, pe maintenance little more than for a conventional fire-engine. 
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THE GREATEST CONCENTRATION OF POTENTIAL FIRE-POWER ASSEMBLED SINCE PRE-INVASION DAYS : 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


NEWS 


SC ‘ 


AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE VAST U.S. ORDNANCE DEPOT AT BUTZBACH, NORTH 


OF FRANKFURT, WHERE HUNDREDS OF SURPLUS GUNS, TANKS AND HALF-TRACKED VEHICLES ARE PARKED TO AWAIT DISPOSAL. 


THE PROBLEM OF SURPLUS WAR STOCK: RAILWAY ENGINES AT THE U.S. ARMY 


, DUMP AT THATCHAM, BERKSHIRE, RECENTLY TAKEN OVER BY THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY. 


In contrast to the present shortage of all types of goods for civilian use, the 
termination of the war has left the Allied armies with vast surpluses of all sorts of 
equipment and stores. Much of the equipment cannot be adapted for civilian use, 
such as that seen in the photograph of the U.S. Ordnance Depét at Butzbach, where 
hundreds of guns, tanks and half-track vehicles are parked, awaiting final disposition 
by the War Department. On the other hand, military stores include many articles 
which the British housewife would be only too pleased to be able to obtain. The 
Ministry of Supply has recently taken over a huge U.S. Army dump at Thatcham, 


IN THE QUARTERMASTER’S STORES: COLLAPSIBLE ORGANS WHICH, WITH THOUSANDS 
OF HYMN-BOOKS, FILL ONE LARGE SHED AT THE U.S. ARMY DUMP AT THATCHAM. 


Berkshire, where there are good stocks of quartermaster's stores ranging from sewing- 
machines to mouse-traps. A great part of Newbury racecourse is covered by the 
larger items—lorries, pontoons and locomotives. The dump is guarded night and 
day by armed men and trained dogs until a final decision is made by officials of 
the Ministry of Supply and the Board of Trade as to its disposal. If it is decided 
to offer the contents of the dump for sale, there should be keen competition to buy 
the sweaters, blankets and shoes with which one shed is filled, though it may be 
difficult to find purchasers for the railway engines shown above. 
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MAKING OF A GOLF BALL, FROM 
MANUFACTURING PROCESS 


eset NNN nee 
THE ‘“‘ MAKINGS”’: (L. TO R.) RAW RUBBER, RUBBER TAPE AND THREAD, Ne 
A FINISHED BALL, ‘‘ BALLOON ”? CENTRES, AND COVER MATERIAL. 
Sc ttt 
WINDING RUBBER TAPE BY HAND ROUND THE SOFT, LIQUID-PASTE ‘“‘ BALLOON”? CENTRE 
CORES TO GIVE THEM REQUISITE RIGIDITY FOR FURTHER WINDING BY MACHINE. 


UN UOEYTNONEYENEVUEY ENED SUTTON VENDGASNRDUNONOUOENEUTENUOUURARUEYETERYREURETEDTEUN ENTE 


FULLY-WOUND CORES BEING COATED WITH, A SOLUTION WHICH DRIES OFF AS 
A HARDENED COVERING FIRMLY EMBEDDED IN THE INTERSTICES OF THE THREAD. 





, 
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OUTER COVERS OF GOLF BALLS BEING MOULDED INTO HEMISPHERICAL SHAPES 
BY MACHINE, IN READINESS FOR BONDING TO THE RUBBER-WOUND CORES. 


veMnenennUnneneaQneesUansnnenveLaneneVeUenenenngnveannvunesus sQeUyrQuALennaQQnyadQanQenuaneQen8aQnennyenceugersevecsassvenDscua aves O¥QA9nts UNMENQNOENDSENARNAE +AU GAUONEVUNENDNNUAUEQUENENLEDEOULARDOLUOENERONLAANELEOUNLUNNDONDADEALODOANEGUDENGLUANAUOALANSODOUOEAGONENNSGLAEDEREDSAUANALSLENENDNNOREN EDEN Oy 


lye 
MOULDS, EACH CONTAINING A CORE AND HALF-COVERS, BEING PLACED = \ « REMOVING THE BONDED BALLS FROM THE MOULDS, AFTER WHICH THE BAND OF EXCESS 
IN THE MACHINE WHICH BONDS THEM BY HEAT AND PRESSURE. MATERIAL IS TRIMMED OFF, LEAVING THE BALLS READY FOR SPRAYING WITH PAINT. 


yoennananecensscanennannenenebeanansencenneneesnsereceansenrs eenanennnsen Whesecsravevannnnanensens onvaneeavenvenvannaye 


That rara avis of the war years, the brand-new pure rubber golf ball, whose glistening The process begins with the central core, a liquid paste enclosed in a latex rubber 
white paint showed pristine through its transparent wrapping-paper, is beginning . to bag shaped like a small balloon and securely fastened to prevent leakage of the paste. 
make a shy reappearance in sports shops here and there in the British Isles | Around this bag are wound many layers of rubber tape, then rubber thread, all under 
harbingers of the return to peacetime sports and pastimes. With long-absent raw a high degree of stretch, making up the hard core which gives the ball the resilience 
materials becoming available again, golf balls of pre-war quality are going into manu- reflected in a long flight off the club. The first few layers of rubber tape are wound 
facture on a large scale and, it is reported, will be on the market in time for the big by hand, the centre being too soft for machine-winding. Hand-winding, however, 
tournaments now getting under way. The process of manufacture of the pure rubber makes the centre sufficiently rigid to be placed in machines, which continue the 
golf ball is clearly illustrated in these pictures, which were taken at Fort Dunlop. winding operations until the core has been built up to the requisite size, when it is 
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LIQUID CENTRE TO HARD COVER: THE 
EXPLAINED IN. PICTURES. 
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APLAR ETE AT ESE 


RUBBER TAPE BEING WOUND ON TO THE PARTLY HAND-WOUND “ BALLOON ’”’ CENTRES 
BY MACHINE: THE FIRST PROCESS IN BUILDING UP THE HARD, RESILIENT CORE. 
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THE HEMISPHERICAL COVERS BEING TRIMMED IN READINESS FOR FITTING OVER 
THE CORES, TO WHICH THEY ARE BONDED BY HEAT AND HYDRAULIC PRESSURE. 


[fener nme: HOATEAL DEED ASAT NTASTU RELEASES ETT SSL STAAL OOO 


A GOLF BALL BEING SPRAYED WITH ONE OF ITS FOUR COATS 
ARE COMPLETED, THE NAME AND NUMERALS ARE PAINTED IN BLACK AND RED. 


made ready to receive the cover. To ensure a good anchorage of the cover to the 
core, the latter is treated with a thin layer of liquid-covering material which, when it 
dries off, leaves a coating firmly embedded in the interstices of the thread-windings. 
Meanwhile, the outer cover of the ball has been moulded into hemispherical shapes, 
and two such shapes are placed around the core, the whole assembly being placed in 
a mould bearing the reverse image of the pattern the ball is ultimately to receive. 
By the application of controlled heat and hydraulic pressure, the cover is forced to 
unite with the core at the same time as the pattern, name and numerals are 


OF PAINT. WHEN THESE 
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PAAUIAADEAASAASDSSASSAALOSSALAAASUSAASHIAALSABLASESLEQLEADEDDALLLE2OOASS2SQEQGAMOTHONESEEOUGEDLESSELISTHOORDO DEON 
RUBBER THREAD, FOLLOWING THE RUBBER TAPE, BEING WOUND AUTO- 
MATICALLY UNTIL THE CORE IS BUILT UP TO MOULDING SIZE. / 
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FITTING THE PREPARED AND COATED RUBBER-WOUND CORES INTO THE TWO HALVES is 
OF THE OUTER COVER, BEFORE PLACING THE BALLS IN THE MOULDING MACHINE. 
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THE FINAL WEIGHING OF A FINISHED GOLF BALL, WHICH, UNDER 
R. AND A. STANDARDS, MUST NOT WEIGH MOKE THAN 1°62 02S. 


Aebscanbe canes cbto eet 


impressed on the surface. When removed from its mould, the ball shows an excess 
of cover material forming a ring around the seam. This “ flash” is cut off, and the 
ball then receives four coats of sprayed paint, each coat being fully dried before the 
next is applied. Black and red paint is then applied with a small brush to the name 
and numerals, the excess being wiped off, to reveal a clear-cut coloured engraving of 
these. After a final critical examination and test, the ball is wrapped, the wrapping sealed, 
and the balls packed in those boxes which one so blithely purchased in 1939, and which 
will soon be on sale again.—Photographs specially taken for “ The Illustrated London News.” 
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A “SUPER-THRILLER IN REAL LIFE” 
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SECLUDED COURTYARD AT THE RUE LE 
DETECTIVES EXAMINING TELL-TALE 
TRACES OF LIME. 


\ THE 

SUEUR : 
P 
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LITTLE 
PETIOT 


A SINISTER FIND: A GAS-MASK DISCOVERED IN 
THE CONSULTING-ROOM AND PROBABLY WORN IN 
THE GAS CHAMBER BY THE DOCTOR. ? 


~ 
; 
MANN UNNNNNNN ANTON GNARL EMRRRERAEM 


THE 
DR. 


DETECTIVES EXAMINING SOME OF THE FORTY-EIGHT SUIT-CASES SOLD BY THE 
DOCTOR TO A RE VER-—-THE PROPERTY OF HIS UNFORTUNATE VICTIMS. 


2 


On April 4 Dr. Marcel Petiot was found guilty on 24 of 27 charges of murder by 


ove 


a Paris court and was condemned to death. So ended one of the most sensational 
murder stories of the twentieth century. It began on March 11, 1944, when.a Paris 
fire brigade was called to deal with a chimney-fire at 21, Rue le Sueur. While 
there the firemen noticed some charred bones in the cellar and informed the police. 
No. 21 had been rented by a certain Dr. Marcel Petiot, the police discovered, but 
he had gone, leaving no address. They found that a high wall had been built not 
long before, completely shielding the windows of the house from view, and there 
were traces of lime in the courtyard. In the doctor's consulting-room the police 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE SECRET CELLAR: 
THROUGH WHICH PETIOT 
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WINDOW 
IS ALLEGED TO HAVE WATCHED THE 
DEATH AGONIES OF HIS VICTIMS. 
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THE STRANGE~ CASE OF DR. PETIOT. 


VVANRAUAGUANUUUUDOLANANRHONANGOREALOGURRUUDANURANERERRANR DS O04) 09) 
\) ‘CONSULTATIONS TOUS LES JOURS (SAUF 
DIMANCHE)”’: THE PLATE OUTSIDE THE 
CONSULTING-ROOMS IN THE RUE CAUMARTIN. 


AY 
A BIG MAN-HOLE \ 
LOWERED HIS VICTIMS. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE LITTLE ROOM, 5 FT. ;} 
SQUARE, WHICH MAY HAVE BEEN USED AS 
A GAS CHAMBER, 


THROUGH WHICH 


“THE MONSTER OF THE RUE LE SUEUR” : DR. PETIOT UNDER INTERROGATION 
AFTER HIS ARREST, WHEN HE MAINTAINED HIS VICTIMS WERE ALL COLLABORATORS. 


‘svar venconuanuaeunannanenenaneneecionanuequean suena uenvannivenguasacesaneanes 


found a gas-mask. Adjoining was a small room, almost airtight, in the wall of 
which was a little glass window. The police suspected that the murderer had gassed 
his victims and watched their agonised death through this peep-hole. There could 
be no doubt that many people had been murdered, for in the basement the police 
found a hole leading to a secret cellar, where, scattered on the floor between two 
iron stoves, were even more charred human bones. On October 31, 1944, Petiot was 
arrested in Paris, masquerading as a captain in the F.F.1. His defence was that his 
victims were all collaborators and that he had killed them as any other member of the 
Resistance would have done. He had permanent consulting-rooms in the Rue Caumartin. 
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LANDSCAPE 


“QUILLEBOEUF, AT THE MOUTH OF THE SEINE”; 
; BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. (1775-1851). 


MICHEL, BONNEVILLE, SAVOY” ; 
TURNER, R.A. (1775-1851). 


a ae ~~ al .. 
“A -4VER SCENE, PICARDY”; BY R. P. BONINGTON (1801-28). 


The four Turners and two Boningtons which we reproduce above are taken from the 
Collection of mainly last-century pictures of the late Thomas Pitt Miller, Esq., which are 
being sold at Christie's on April 26. The dramatic Quilleboeuf Turner, which was 
exhibited at the Franco-British Exhibition of 1908, shows the waves of the Mascaret, or 
tidal bore, breaking against the walls of the town, with a stormy sky and a setting sun 
shining on the church buildings. The seascape with Van Tromp’s Shallop, is probably 
dated 1832, as it was exhibited at the Royal Academy of that year. The picture of the 
Ch&teau de St. Michel is considerably earlier and was exhibited at the Academy in 1803. 
It has been engraved—by H. Dawe. The Boat on the Crest of the Wave is dated at about 
1805 and has passed through several collections. It was engraved by J. Cousen in the 


MASTERPIECES BY TURNER AND BONINGTON. 


“VAN TROMP’S SHALLOP AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE SCHELDT”’’; 
BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. (1775-1851). 


“A SEA-PIECE: BOAT ON THE CREST OF A WAVE"; 
BY J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. (1775-1851). 


“ON THE COAST OF PICARDY"; BY R. P. BONINGTON (1801-28). 


Turner Gallery." The Two Boningtons are votn scenes of this artist's favourite Picardy 
and are in his most characteristic manner. These pictures taken together are an interestiug 
illystration of two painters whose work has had a most far-reaching influence. Most of 
Bonington’s work was done in France, where he enjoyed the companionship of Delacroix 
and shared his studio. It was through him that French artists first realised the significance 
of the English landscapists, especially Constable, and drew the inspiration for the 
Barbizon school. ‘ Turner, with his long life and productive genius, together with 
his restless experimentalism, may be said to have revolutionised landscape painting, and 
many will agree with the view that he is the supreme painter of landscape, and that in his 
interpretation of the face of nature he stands where Rembrandt stands in the interpretation 
of the human face. ° 
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* THE BASTER EGG-IN FESTIVAL AND PACT. 
By J..D. MACDONALD, B.Sc. 


and food is, so to speak, continuously 
on tap. But this practice would be 
a disadvantage in birds, where flight 
depends so largely on the body being 
as light as possible. Birds therefore 
retained the primitive habit of shed- 
ding the egg-cell at an early stage, 
but provided the embryo with food 
material to last until the time of 
hatching, which is comparable to the 
time* of birth in mammals. _In- 
cidentally, the Kiwi, which does not 
fly, has an egg very much larger in 
relation to its body than any flying- 
bird of the same size, but it is 
not so large as to justify the school- 
boy howler that “the Kiwi lays 
an egg larger than itself.” There 
is probably a measurable correlation 
between weight of egg to weight of 
body and the extent of the habit 
of flight. The latter would be 
difficult to measure exactly, and 
absolute weight would have to be 
taken into consideration. 

The true egg, as produced by 
the ovaries, is a single cell enclosed 
only in a delicate cell membrane. 
It is obvious that if such a fragile 
structure is to leave the security 
of the parent body, some additional 


GGS are particularly _ associated 

with the festival of Easter. 

Knowledge of what an egg is helps to 
explain this association. 

Easter falls in spring in Britain, 
and this is the time of egg-laying for 
all British birds. Even the domestic 
fowl, although it has been induced 
to lay all the year round, is then at 
the peak of its productivity, and 
eggs for table purposes are normally 
in plentiful supply. But the associa- 
tion of eggs with Easter may be 
more than a_ coincidence, for in 
ancient times eggs, of reptiles as well 
as birds, were used symbolically in 
spring festivals by the Druids, 
Pheenicians and Egyptians. Even in 
the Christian celebration the custom 
of rolling eggs on the morning of 
Easter Sunday commemorates the 
rolling of the stone from the door 
of the sepulchre. There may be a 
simpler and more natural explanation 
for the ‘ Easter-egg’’: Even to 
primitive man it must have been 
apparent that the egg is the vital link 
between each generation, and _ its 
importance as a symbol was probably 
fully appreciated. 

The principle of reproduction by an emu TAKING ITS FIRST LOOK ON THE WORLD: THE FERTILISED EGG HAS NOW BECOME A CHICK, 





the union of the female component, ae ee ee ee eee protection becomes necessary to 
or egg, and the male sperm is TH shell —. _ - Pty | Se pn By wy A noes to the true ¢€€ ensure survival. The first step is 


the provision by the ovary of a 
certain amount of follicular 
2 tissue to strengthen the cell 
T EGG membrane : together they form 
the ‘skin which encloses 
the yolk. Then during its 
Eqq- cell Membrane passage down the oviduct 
various additions are made. The 


universal in living things, and all 
eggs are essentially the same i 
in general composition, though 
their appearance varies con- 
siderably. In birds they are 
not only relatively large but 
are surrounded by various pro- 
tective structures. The house- 








hold egg, therefore, is much yveunal first is the transparent albumen, 
more than an egg, in the strict Ge Spot or white-of-egg. It is not 
biological sense ; so much so, in or uniform throughout; that pro- 
fact, that the statement “as Protoplasw vided by the glands in the 


sure as eggs is eggs’’ could be funnel-shaped entrance to the 


interpreted to mean the reverse 
of what is intended. Biologi- 
cally speaking, ‘‘ egg "’ is short 
for ‘‘ egg-cell,’’ or, more techni- 
cally, the “‘ovum.”’ The egg-cell 
part of what is popularly known 
as an “‘ egg ”’ is confined to the 
central portion, which is a 
minute particle of protoplasm, enormously dis- 
tended with yellow-coloured food material 
called yolk. 

The size of the egg-cell of the hen is a point 
worth emphasising. The body of even a very 
small plant or animal is made up of an 
assemblage of countless millions of cells, each 
microscopic in size. Those who have looked 
down the tube of a microscope will remember 
the thrill of seeing for the first time under high 
magnification the cells in some plant section or 
animal tissue; and we have, doubtless, all 
experienced the mild surprise on learning that 
the yolk of an egg is also a single cell. In 
diameter it measures about one inch, 250 times 
greater than the human egg-cell, which is only 
just visible to the naked eye, yet even so very 
much larger than the average cell. But even 
a hen’s egg when put alongside that of an 
ostrich looks small, and is completely dwarfed 
by the gigantic egg of the extinct £pyornis, 
which had an internal capacity of about two 
gallons. 

The great size in the egg-cell of birds is 
due to a combination of circumstances ; increase 
in parental care and the habit of flight. Eggs 
are produced in the ovaries of the female, and 
the habit of shedding them from the body 
before, ©r immediately after, fertilisation is a 
primitive one. Salmon eggs, for example, 
are first shed then fertilised, to be left, literally, 
to swim or perish without any form of parental 
attention. In the hierarchy of the animal 
kingdom this prodigal habit is gradually replaced 
by one in which parents become increasingly 
responsible for their progeny, until in man, for parents, and in turn hands on to the succeed- 
example, the period covers almost a third of ing generation the same legacy. In the 
a lifetime. In mammals the first stage is spent ovr steps’ £G08; SHOWING THE ENORMOUS RANGE IN SIZE FROM THAT OF THE germinal tissue there is no death, and the egg 
within the mother’s body, where the fertilised CHEE agwals WE Hs OC eee, ee ee is not only the symbol but the fact of the 


ogx, or embryo, ia connected with the bloodstream OW Phstaraph shows: (A) Ane of th extinct promi eee seating) (POs continuity of life. 


oviduct is tougher and denser. 
Yolk As the egg continues its journey, 
further layers of albumen are 
added. In its progress it slowly 
rotates, and in consequence 
the albumen becomes twisted 
at both ends, like the paper- 
A DIAGRAM SHOWING THE TRUE EGG IN RELATION TO THE SUPPLEMENTARY STRUCTURES FORMING THE PROTECTIVE LAYERS. : . 

wrapping of toffee, and gives 
rise to the cord-like formation called chalaza. 
This can be easily seen in the raw egg. 

Next there is added two layers of tough, 
skin-like membrane lying close to the hard shell, 
except at the blunt end, where the two separate 
to form the familiar air-space; the purpose of 
which is to provide the fully-developed chick 
with its first lungful of air, so stimulating it to 
make an effort to break out of the shell. The 
hard, limy shell is added just before the egg 
is laid. Sometimes the lime-producing glands 
cease to function, or there is a deficiency of 
lime in the food and a “ soft-egg "’.is produced. 
Various pigments and a delicate shell cuticle 
give the finishing touches. Dark pigmentation 
is not usual in fowls’ eggs, and when it does 
occur, as in those of the Barnevelder breed, it 
is laid down as a uniform brown. But birds’ 
eggs are frequently adorned with a great 
variety of colours applied in many different 
designs. It is thought that the pigments are 
derived from waste products, which by a process 
of natural economy are utilised for the very 
important purpose of camouflage. 

Eggs, whether microscopic and _ retained 
within the parent body, or shed, variously 
protected and in visible form, like frogs’ 
spawn in its gelatinous matrix, spiders’ eggs in 
their nests of cobwebs, or the shell-eggs of 
birds, many reptiles and the primitive mammals, 
the duckmole or platypus, and echidna, are 
all the product of the generative tissues of the 
female parent, and their function is to ensure 
that the species may continue. A new in- 
dividual grows out of the germinal tissue of its 
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“INTERIOR "’; BY GEORGES BRAQUE. (MUSEE NATIONALE D’ART MODERNE.) 


“ COFFEE GRINDER "’ ; 

BY GEORGES BRAQUE. 

(FROM THE ARTIST'S 
COLLECTION.) 


“‘ MISERERE—SUPERMAN ".; BY GEORGES ROUAULT. 
(FROM THE ARTIST’S COLLECTION.) 


The reopening of part of the Tate Gallery, closed for nearly seven years, took place 


on April 10. Six large galleries have beem repaired and redecorated, and the Gallery 
will in future be open daily, including Sunday afternoons. Three special exhibitions are 
marking the reopening: Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Massey's eclectic collection of Contemporary 
British Painting; Cézanne water-colours from France, Holland and private collections 
in this cour:ry ; and an exhibition of paintings by two modern French masters, Braque 
and Rov-ult. This last, from which the examples we reproduce are taken, has been 
arranged by the British Council in co-operation with the Direction Générale des Relations 
Culturelles and l’Association Frangais d’Action Artistique. It will remain at the Tate 
for six weeks, and is the second of @ series of reciprocal exhibitions between this country 


ILLUSTRATED 


“HEAD OF A WOMAN"; BY GEORGES BRAQUE. 
(COLLECTION JEANNE BUCHER.) 
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THE REOPENING OF THE TATE GALLERY: 
A BRAQUE AND ROUAULT EXHIBITION. 


‘BILLIARD TABLE ’’; BY GEORGES BRAQUE. (MUSEE NATIONALE D’ART MODERNE.) 


“VANITAS ” ; 
BY GEORGES BRAQUE, 


“CIRCUS GIRL"; BY GEORGES ROUAULT. 
(BIGNOA COLLECTION.) 


and France, the first being the Picasso-Matisse paintings which created such a stir in the 
Victoria and Albert. To quote Mr. John Rothenstein, the Director and Keeper of the 
Tate Gallery, writing in ““ Vogue": ‘ The elegant, sophisticated, delicately enigmatic 
spirit of Braque should prove an ideal contrast to the tragic, harshly-glowing spirit of 
Rouault, the one_ preoccupied with intimate and exquisite facets of our receding civi 
lisation, the other with the sorrow of the human lot and with the life of the soul.’" The 
Massey collection, already referred to, has been presented to the National Gallery of Canada 
and its purpose is to provide a survey of twentieth-century English painting from Conder, 
Sickert and Steer down to artists of the present generation, such as John Piper and Graham 
Sutherland. It has been lent by Mr. and Mrs. Massey prior to its shipment te Canada. 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


NE may sometimes feel that Georges Simenon has wen over-praised, and try to 
maintain reserves about him; yet after all, there are not many months in which 
a new book of his would not dominate the list of fiction. So it is with ‘“‘ Lost Moorings ” 


(Routledge ; 8s. 6d.)—two of those long-short stories which suit 
his uncanny talent better than the full-blown novel. On a large 
canvas, the dreariness of his creative vision becomes too dreary ; 
in small compass it is overpowering. And he can turn it with 
equal ease on almost any part of the world. His geographical range 
and command of local atmosphere are not merely unrivalled, but 
scarcely credible, however long we have been familiar with them. 

In “ Banana Tourist” the scene of human wretchedness is 
Tahiti. Oscar Donadieu, whose bourgeois family went to wreck in 
“* The Shadow Falls,” has broken away in quest of the ideal—the 
good life—the life according to nature. His first chill comes with 
the discovery that it is a common craze—that “ banana tourist ” 
is the name for crackpots of his description. Yet though all the 
rest have failed lamentably, his intenser purpose and mania for 
self-discipline will surely carry him through. So he tries to think. 
But from the’ moment of his landing at Papete in drenching rain, 
at the tail-end of the wet season, one can see that it is no good. 
The sun comes out, indeed ; the beauty is indescribable—and then 
what? Neither soul nor body can live on scenery. True to his 


resoive, he moves to the wilds ; but though cave-dwelling, even in - 


Tahiti, is very grim, after all he might as well be “‘ playing the boy 
scout at a few miles’ distance from a village.” Everywhere on the 
globe, it seems, man must herd with man ; in this earthly paradise 
he musc degrade himself to the French hotel—or refuse life 
altogether. The sordid routine of the Relais, the-bleak futility of 
Oscar’s ideal, the bliss—for one moment—of bis surrender—it is all 
masterly. It has left me very little space for ‘‘ Blind Path,” a tale 
of two Russian vagrants on the Riviera. They are in the employ 
of a depraved rich woman ; one of them betrays the other out of 
jealousy, and then atones with a murder and a rather Dostoevskian 
scheme of self-immolation. This is not quite so brilliant or so 
convincing as “‘ Banana Tourist,” but Simenon’s local colour 
and his genius for the sordid are here as well. 

It seems natural that ‘“‘ Good-bye to Murder” (Constable ; 
8s. 6d.) should come next, though the vicinity is rather trying to 
it. Mr. Bowling has found his pendant in a mannish young 
woman, with cropped hair, a “ running laugh,” and a mania for 
suffocating people with cushions. This last kink may be sexual 
in origin, but Thelma’s conscious purpose is to annoy her husband 
by being found out. If she had begun with the husband, a 
monstrous desiccation of egoism witb highbrow leanings, no one 
could have blamed ber acutely ; but then Thelma is mad. And 
then she falls in love at first sight, and becomes sane again— 
but does not stop murdering. To tell the truth, I less than 
half-believed in her as a case, and found her unsympathetic as a 
person—but that may have been prejudice. Of Mr. Henderson’s 
verve, his narrative ability, his gift of presenting mean people in 
stolid circumstances, there is no doubt whatever 

With Bruce Marshall we climb a good way towards 
cheerfulness, though Dunmere is not a school that anxious 
or, indeed, any parents would select for their boys. In 
theory it is very Dr. Arnold, very old-school-tie ; the boys are 
brought up to be men and Christians—and with a short speech 
to that effect, are dismissed into the lion’s den. For a den 
it is, where the lot of new kids, especially if they are “* ruins,” 
does not bear thinking of. And little Abinger, one of the two 
that most concern us, is a “ ruin ”’ of the worst kind—a high- 
minded little prig who persists in talking like his father the 
Bishop, and who cannot run or play cricket or ride a bicycle. 
Of course, his Dunmere is one long martyrdom; Brown 
Quartus, on the other hand, after some bad times, rises to be 
captain of the school’ “* George Brown’s Schooldays” (Con- 
stable ; 8s. 6d.) has nothing squeamish about it ; the tyranny 
and brutality, the squalor and mental grubbiness are depicted 
without reserve. Yet there is a great deal of life and fun ; 
even the Bruiser is fun, when he is not bullying. And we 
have the comfort that it all took place thirty years ago. 

In “ Private Angelo” (Cape ; 8s. 6d.) cheerfulness reigns 
supreme ; though its hero is a soldier unfortunately lacking 
the gift of courage, yet obliged to fight for three different 
countries in quick succession. But if not of heroic mould, 
Angelo is extremely resilient ; so is his patron the Count, 
whose rank enables him to avoid the fighting line, but who 
finds a German gaol even less agreeable. Neither can be 
called scrupulous, or much afflicted with public spirit ; but 
even the Count’s roguery is pleasing, while the’ innocent 
Angelo, with his Verdi and his amours, would soften the 
strictest moralist. A fair account of his adventures, his 
German comrades, his British co-belligerents, would take, 
alas, far too long; but it is all infinitely breezy, full of 
wit and good sense. And of delightful nonsense. Eric 
Linklater has indeed a line of his own. 

And then the thrillers. Peter Cheyney’s, if not exactly 
in a new style, is unusually tight and grave. It begins near 
the end, goes back to the beginning and works round again ; 
and the “ Dark Hero” (Collins; 8s. 6d.) is a gangster 
redeemed by circumstances. To be sure, he is first betrayed 
by them. Bootleggers pick him up in Chicago, play on his 
gratitude and make a gunman of him; then they mean 
him to “ fry,” but he escapes in time. Some years later, 
drifting to Norway, he becomes involved with the Resistance ; 
and through underground activity and a concentration camp 


arrives at a happy ending. The form is new; the inexhaus- RECENTLY PRESENTED TO THE VICTORIA AND ALBERT 
tible Peter Cheyney is as vital as ever. MUSEUM IN “SYMPATHY AND ADMIRATION FOR GREAT 
In “ Behind the First Wall” (Quality Press; 7s. 6d.)}— eBriTaIn”: “THE SEATED GIRL,” A LEAD STATUETTE BY 


spy thriller pure and simple—a whole network of agents is 








COLUMBUS DISCOVERS AMERICA: THE FRONTISPIECE 

TO THE SWISS 1493 EDITION OF COLUMBUS’ LETTER 

DESCRIBING HIS “ RECENTLY DISCOVERED ISLANDS 

IN THE INDIAN SEA” (DE INSULIS NUPER IN MARI 
INDICO REPERTIS). 


The pistes cbeve te ene sf Gp eee interesting exhibits 
exhibition of Five Hundred Years of Swiss 


3000 and a remarkable valuable collection 
of examples of Swiss printing from the Reformation onwards. 


Ret ea ica 





ADRIAEN DE vrRiges (1560-1627). 





A TRAGIC EMPEROR'S BRIEF REIGN. 


Ww"™t an amazing story is that of Maximilian, first and last Emperor of Mexico. To 
: read it, as told by H. Montgomery Hyde in “ Mexican Empire” (Macmillan ; 18s.), 
is to wonder whether there could be any more fantastic episode in history. It all 


began so well with the love-match of the favourite son of Sophie 
of Bavaria and Charlotte (Carlota), daughter of King Leopold of 
Belgium. But tragedy lurked ever in the background. Sophie 
was probably the handsomest of the ‘“ Bavarian sisters of 
misfortune,” as the daughters of the Austrian Emperor, Francis, 
came to be known. She was married to the Hapsburg Archduke 
Francis Charles, but whether he or Napoleon’s son, “ I’Aiglon,” 
was the father of Maximilian remains a moot point. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hyde gives a full background to the tragic 
three years of the Mexican Empire. The rise and fall of that 
Empire is equally well told, with Carlota’s fatal mission to 
Europe and the incidents of ber madness, the rising of the 
Mexican Republicans under Juarez, the last stand and betrayal 
of Maximilian, and the pathetic dignity of his surrender and 
death at the hands of an execution squad. All the material for 
a gripping story is there, with incidents, slight in themselves 
against the central drama, but enhancing the grimness of the 
fate that attended the unhappy pair. For example, the Emperor, 
never a very faithful husband, had a son born to him by the 
pretty seventeen-year-old Mexican wife of a gardener. On a 
grey autumn morning, almost exactly half a century after 
Maximilian’s execution, that son was taken from the Santé Prison 
in Paris to face a firing party at Vincennes. He had spied 
for the Germans. 

Mexico and Hungary are but two of the countries Henry 
Baerlein tells of in his latest collection of travel sketches and 
stories, ‘“‘ LEAVES 1N THE WinpD ” (Stanley Paul ; 16s.). Palestine 
and Poland, Norway and Slovakia, Spain and Bessarabia all 
come into his net, and he makes a delightful companion, whether 
he be telling a story of his chance-met acquaintances or 
describing the scene. In Pistany, which is in Slovakia, he met a 
croupier who told him a curious tale; and—‘ amid the cosmo- 
politan amenities of Pistany, with the fascinating little shops, 
the streets of asphalte and the flower-beds, the shaded promenadés 
where you can hear a dozen languages, the tennis players and 
the fishermen, you will not easily forget that you are in Slovakia. 
I found more of the lovely native costumes than in other places, 
and although they are encouraged to display themselves in this 
attire . . . it is better than to see no costumes.” 

Another traveller is Evan John. He wrote the prelude to his 
“ Time in THE East” (Heinemann ; 15s.) in the guard-room of 
an Arab Legion fort at Al Misra, Transjordania, in September 
1943, when he, a man in his early forties, was serving on the 
Intelligence Staff. It is not so much a travel book as an evocation 
of observations and reflections, stimulated by the places he has 
visited. He himself confesses he had no travel book to write, 
declaring “ there is so little in travel and so much in the star 
under which the traveller was born.”” Yet he was by no means 
bereft of incident. At Al Misra the blue water of the Dead Sea 
called to him. He undressed and took a header off the jetty. 

“The sensations of the first half-second were rather 
pleasant. It was like being smoothly wrapped in a cool 
garment of soft, caressing silk. But, before I had time to 
enjoy the feeling properly, the salt was penetrating my shut 
lips, pouring down my ears into my throat and making my 
eyes sting like ten thousand jelly-fish. I struggled to the 
surface, coughing my lungs up and feeling as if my whole 
skull would burst. I clambered, more dead than alive, back 
on the jetty . . . I had been at most five to ten seconds 
in my super-saline bath. It was a good three-quarters of 
an hour before I felt like a human being again. 

With Socialism ch tenes bo She eae ah thes eal 
moment, Alexander Gray’s very full work, “ Tue Soctatist 
Trapition : Moses to Lenin” (Longmans; 21s.), is both 
opportune and of considerable value. The author has no 
doubts about this. Such a book is necessary to-day, he 
says. Kirkup’s “ History of Socialism ” dates from 1892, and 
since then the literature on the subject has been astonishingly 

and grossly disfigured by prejudice on one side or the 
other. Such prejudice he does his best to avoid. He admits 
to his dislike of Marx—** because in the last generation he 
has so successfully led so many of the ‘ intellectuals’ up 
the garden path ”—but would greatly appreciate a long 
evening with Fourier in a quiet hostelry ! It is in this spirit 
that much of the book is written. While extraordinarily 
informative, it yet succeeds in being most entertaining : his 
account of Fabianism will provoke many a chuckle. And 
some of his findings have the simplicity of great truth. 

The versatility of the author is exemplified in John 
Brophy’s new book. It is not so very long since he published 
a curious novel about a French actress “ magicked” by a 
wicked painter into a picture of a cat and brought back to 
life after fifty years by a somewhat staid young Englishman. 
Now we find him considering from almost every aspect— 
visual, historical, philosophical—the human face. It has 
obviously been a labour of love, a bobby, as it were; and 
this despite his statement that it has been a source of 
considerable toil and lamentation to him that in preparing 
“ Tue Human Face” (Harrap ; 15s.) over a period of nearly 
fifteen years, he has not been able to find even one established 
authority to use as a springboard for his inquiries and 
speculations. This in itself lends value to the book. 

Those fifteen years of research and study have certainly 
not been wasted. Mr. Brophy touches on such diverse sub- 
jects as the Madonnas of Raphael and the pin-up girls of our 
own time, the hirsute adornments of the male and “ The light, 
that lies, In woman's eyes.” The concluding argument is that 


preparing Sicily for the British landing. I must not give This charming statuette, perhaps the most attractive example of 
away the excitements, but they keep going, with brutal  seventeenth-century sculpture Cay by She Vistaria snd ARert Curing the human face remains a mystery; but every reader will 
Germans, beautiful women, and the “ blind man” Genaro of te cee ae ph oa er A Ad 9 yyy token .dmit that it is to-day much less of a mystery than it was 
always comfortably, yet not too egregiously, top dog. Peter among the in the t Style in Exhibition, before this mteresting volume came to hand. 
Graham is a beginner who has made a confident start. De Vries, of Dutch origin, as a German Two more of the many monographs on art and artists 
“ Mr. Angel Comes Aboard " (Hammond ; 8s. 6d.) spins “tis Se Fae Lertery Ca Ee. — yam - » is which have been such a welcome feature of late are to hand 
in “ Tue Duties Garet”™ (Percy Lund Humphries ; 4s. 6d.), 


a first-rate yarn about a new “ Marie Céleste" mystery. 
Only the “ Emmaline Quincy” has a secret passenger on 
board all the time. 


Together she and Johnny Angel, grandson of the vanished captain, 


Ssulptuse of O05 loin enupnatbentip barsaun capt, 


a study of Pieter Bruegel’s curious allegorical work, and 


“ Apropos : ENGLISH AND Frencu Romantic Paintinc” (Transatlantic Arts Company ; 
In the former Leo van Puyvelde writes the introduction to the score or sx 


set themselves to track down the criminals—for crime .it was; and, having succeeded, they 48. 6d.). 
survive, just by the skin of their teeth. Not only has Mr. ‘Booth a good story, but the of illustrations. For the latter Geoffrey Grigson, John Russell, C. H. Peacock, 
characters and dialogue do it justice. K. Joun. F. D. Klingender and Denys Sutton contribute essays. W. R. CaLverr. 
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ROSS BINOCULARS GIVE 








5 lt Pak evan Bin OCU LAR 


AND PERFECT DEFINITION The immense light transmission resulting 
e from the special optical system -incor- 
porated in the new Ross Binoculars 


Every Ross Binocular is fitted with makes your Ross valuable in failing light 


“ Coated” Lenses and Prisms. This and in adverse weather conditions when 
means improved visibility and = "M0culars of normal construction wane 


contrast at all times. Smali supplies are now available at your dealers. 


ROSS LTD., Clapham Common, London, S.W.4. 





pares 


Every Jaguar is a full five-seater de luxe car of 
high performance. Many detailed improvements 
including air-conditioning have been incorporated 
and each model is still the finest value obtainable. 
14 litre Saloon £535. Purchase Tax £149°7 3 
(Special Equipment Model £570. P.T. £159 - 1 * 8) 
2} litre Saloon £695. Purchase Tax [193° 16° 1 


3} litre Saloon £775. Purchase Tax £216°0°7 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


JAGUAR CARS LIMITED, COVENTRY (Previously S.S. Cars Ltd.) 




















Jean certainly is a lucky lady . . . for the last six tiresome 
years, ironing at least, has never bothered her. Her 
G.E.C. streamlined iron has always seen her through. 
No wonder her envious friends are keeping a very sharp 
look-out for all the good things the G.E.C. are planning 
to provide in the months to come. Ease, efficiency and 
comfort, with “everything electrical ”—are on the way. 


EEC. 


















Yoa'd be surprised at the al- 
most illimitable uses to which 
REYNOLDS “ Hiduminium " 
Light and Strong Alloys can 
be applied. 

Here are two examples : 








oy ee 
Avery light, portable washing machine for 
use in the house in bad weather and out- 
doors during Summer days. It keeps clean 
permanently without incessant polishing. 








An easily portable kiddie's 
Folding Pram—one third the weight 
of most others, thus helping to 
solve holiday problems. 


tr Please note that we are NOT 

Manufacturers of the equip- 
ment illustrated, but only of the 
materials used in their construc- 
tion, but we shall be pleased to 
put you in touch with Manufac- 
turers willing to supply such 


items if the Public asks for them. 
Zim: REYNOLDS 
Aluminium ALLOYS 
REYNOLOS TUBE CO. LTO. (Light Alley Division) @ 





REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 








Advt. of The General Electric Co., Led., Magnet House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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For 


HILLMAN 


The 


the motorist whose 
is always in use 


How nice to know you needn’t worry about 
your Hillman Minx. A comfortable car to 
drive, quietly purring along at 50 . . . quick to 
take advantage of an opening in traffic. A 
smooth running safe-cornering car. A car that 
never runs up costs... a car that always 
keeps appointments. It’s nice to know you can 
trust your Hillman Minx. 


Hillman Motor’ Car : & 


car 


Co Ltd. 


Coventry 


A PRODUCT OF THE ROOTES GROUP 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Mzinding 
their 
P’s G O's 


IN the colourful days of 
early commercial expansion 
the forerunner of the modern 
“change” was the coffee 
shop (from which sprang 
Lloyds) and the bars dispens- 
ing punch. In the latter it be- 
came the custom to chalk up 
each merchant’s score for final 


Schweppe 
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settlement. “ P ” stood for a 
pint and “Q” for a quart. 
Hence’ it behoved the wily 
merchant not only to watch 
his bargaining but to keep an 
eye on the tavern keeper to 
see that he was not charged 
too much — to mind his P’s 
and Q’s. 


* Table Waters 
S famous since 1790 


* Temporarily giving place to the standard war-time product—but Schweppes will return 








. . . and with the fruits of Peace, 
Sauce Melba — which made Péche 
Melba famous. 


ESCOFFIER, 
Harders Road, London, S.E.15 


IF YOUR TAILOR 
CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH 






































SAUCE ROBERT 
SAUCE DIABLE 


LTD., 





SCOTLAND’S HARDEST 
WEARING CLOTH 





Gnd» ADAGES N°24 


wise and pound 
foutich are those who 
work in the len 
F without ANDY Garden 
‘ Gloves. For a modest 
half-crown you can buy 
complete protection for your hands 
against cuts, scratches and possible 
infection. Get a pair today! 


“THESE ARE THE GLOVES YOU 
HAVE HEARD ABOUT” 
2/6 per pair from all lron- 
mongers and or 
direct 2/9 post free. (State 7 
size and send | coupon @ 
per pair). ‘ 
TEDSON THORNLEY & CO. 
ROCHDALE 

















GARDEN GLOVES 






Sport the 


o Eclipse 


| VOC 

















MAXIMUM RETAIL PRICE 





\! \Gt RY 
CrCl, 





25/3 per bottle. 


NAVY 





Dependable 
as ever 


One can always depend 
upon “ Player’s” for cool 
pleasure and calm enjoyment. 





CUT TOBACCO | 


N.C.T.54P 
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ae COOKER 





Parkinson 


‘CLEAN LINE’ COOKERS 


“The idest Gas Cooker for your 
kitchen 4 werth warting 
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*““Now is the time for all 


aid of the party.” 


‘Hello, Hawkins. Practising 
for amateur theatricals ?” 


“Not exactly, Sir. Only 
since the Home Guard 
stood down I’ve found the 
evenings lying rather 
heavy on my hands. So I 
have decided to stand for 
the Council.” 





good men to come to the | 





| 





| 











AID OF THE PARTY 


“Good for you, Hawkins. 
Which particular party?” 


“Independent, Sir. I am 
only interested in those 
kind of parties for which 
it is necessary to organize 
an adequate supply of 
Rose’s Lime Juice. It is a 
widely accepted fact, Sir, 
that Rose’s . : 


**Pax, Hawkins. Youve got 


| my vote already.” 


ROSE’S — There is no substitute 
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Milk of 
Magn esia 


(Rega) 


Tablets 


By effectively correct- 
ing acidity ‘Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets give 
prompt relief from 
indigestion, They are 
convenient to carry and 
may be taken as re- 
quired. 


Recommended by Members of 
the Medical Profession. 





* Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of magnesia. 
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| OvA Ford ear... 


Wat a grand day 


that will be—when a call 
from your Ford Dealer tells 
you that your ‘ Prefect” 
(10h.p.) or “Anglia” (8 h.p.) 
car is ready and waiting to 
give you years of comfortable, 
lively motoring ! And, when 
you get behind the wheel and 
drive it away, you will know 
how wise you were to wait. 





| 6¥ APPOINTMENT 
MOTOR VEHICLE 
MANUFACTURERS 





If you have not already had 
with Ford 
Dealer and asked him to keep 


a word your 
you fully informed about the 
distribution of Ford cars now 
in production, do so today. 
He will be happy to help you 
and, in the meantime, ensure 
that your present Ford cai 


will continue to give you 


faithful service. 


FORD _First in Value... 


Constant in Performance 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY LIMITED, DAGENHAM 
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Why I bank at Lloyds 





going to be a difficult job for somebody. 


by a PROPERTY OWNER 


A few years ago a serious 


illness led me to make 
Will. 


it I realised that the admini- 


my 
As soon as I set about 
estate was 


stration of my 


What with properties, 


ground rents and other securities, the job is far too involved for my 


wife to tackle and too serious a matter to entrust to acquaintances. 


A business friend put me on to Lloyds Bank. 


They’re a permanent institution, 


They’re experts. 


The charge for the service 


is less than the amount I’d have had to leave to any friend 


I’d asked to take on the job as a favour. 


Executors and Trustees. 


So I made them my 


In my contacts with them over that matter, | was so impressed 


with their efficiency and their courtesy that I decided to let them 


handle all my financial affairs 


Let LLOYDS BANK , 


look after your interests 





and I’ve never regretted it. 





See the Manager of your local branch 
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KERFOOT 
MEDICINAL 


LOZENGES 


based on the skill 
and experience of 








three generations 
e 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 





KG25 <1 

















When you cail at 
any of these 
Canadian Ports 
HALIFAX 
SAINT JOHN 
MONTREAL 
QUEBEC 
VANCOUVER 
SINCE 1858 VICTORIA 


British Consols 
or “EXPORT ” (aqustuse Paper: 


Virginia cigarettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond " for passenger and crew use. 




















MACDONALD’S 2923559722 

CIGARETTES 

CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be lent 

sesold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent id, hired out or otherwise disposed of in a mutilated 
condition or in any suthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed’ to or as part of any blication or advertising rary or pictori m r whatsoever 
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THE NEW 
CONCEPTION 
IN BRITISH 


yoTORING 








Why have the new Armstrong Siddeley motor cars 
jumped straight into the lead amongst post-war 
productions? Very largely because the technicians 
responsible for so brilliant an achievement as the 
‘Lancaster’ bomber have turned their unique abilities 
to motor car design, approaching the whole problem 
from an entirely fresh angle. And so the post-war 
Armstrong Siddeleys are the most talked of motor cars 
today . .. indeed a new conception in British motoring 


ARMSTRONG - SIDDELEY 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LTD., COVENTRY 


Branch of Hawker Siddeley Aircraft Co. Ltd. 


RP-O12A 




















Famous CQUEENS by 





famous 


<“Mastecs. 


QUEEN MARY 1 
by Johannes Corvus 


(National Portrait Gallery) 











HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
by Kacinaldr Mui 

Titled, jewelled and richly robed, she is a queen, not 

only in name. So too, perfection in the treasured 

arts of blending and distilling have made Highland 

Queen “Grand Liqueur’ recognisable from the first 


sip as a sovereign among Whiskies. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD 
Distillers 
LEITH + SCOTLAND 
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», & RAY FOR PLUGS 

























K.L.G. SPARKING PLUGS LIMITED, PUTNEY VALE, LONDON, S.W.I§ 





















FOUR SQUARE 
in vacuum tins! 


tobaccos now come to you in 4-02. 
and 2-0z. vacuum tins, as fresh as the day they 
left the blender’s table. Since the supply 1s 


i our 
limited, please return the empty tin to io 
tobacconist. And in 1-02. foil-wrapped packets. 







These famous 
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